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50 Men Who Have Made Millions Give Their Formula for Success 


Whatever your Business Problem, These Men Will Help You to Solve It 


‘You will get an insight into the policies back of the most powerful 
financial organizations in the country: J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, The National City Bank, Kuhn, Loeb and Company, Speyer 
and Company, The First National Bank of New York, The Chase 
National Bank, The Continental & Commercial Bank of Chicago, 
The Shawmut National of Boston, etc. 


You will learn that defeat time and again meant nothing tq Thomas A. 
Edison save that it gave him a greater incentive to go on until today, in 
his 73rd year he has to his credit the fact that he has added more to the 
comfort and happiness of the world than any other person living. 

J. Ogden Armour and Thomas E. Wilson represent the great Chicago packing 
industries today, but their yesterdays were filled with perplexities and here 


You will learn how such powerful corporations as the United 
States Steel Corporation, or the Bethlehem Steel Company were 
conceived, created and developed by Carnegie, Frick, Gary, Schwab, 
etc. John D. Rockefeller, Alfred C. Bedford and John D. Archbold, 
the master-minds of Standard Oil, tell you their secrets, their 
business methods, how they handle huge deals, treat competitors, 
customers and labor. 


they tell their story solely to help those who have the will to succeed. 
James A. Farrell is now the president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
the largest corporation in the world, but he frankly tells of his early strug- 
gles as a common laborer, his determination to succeed, how he went about 
training himself for the various steps in his career and how he keeps 
himself in touch with the important matters of the day. 





At a time when shipping and 
export are assuming such vital 
importance what could be more 
interesting than the story of 
Robert Dollar, the foremost 
producer and exporter of lum- 
ber in the United States? He 
began life as a cook. boy in a 
remote Canadian lumber camp 
and his success today is en- 
tirely due to his own efforts. 
His story is here as is also the 
story of the experiences of 
William L. Douglas, the owner 
of the largest shoe factory in 
the world, who at seven years 
of age was set to work in a 
dismal garret pegging shoes. 

George W. Perkins and Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, the life insur- 
ance giant organizers, tell how. 


insurance funds are invested, ° 





THE MOST VITAL QUESTIONS YOU CAN ASK 
ARE ALL ANSWERED BY THE 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


Do big men gamble in stocks? 
Elvert H. Ga: 
Has tact and tenacity real business value 
Dantel Guggenheim 
How far does character go as a business 
asset? John Hays Hammond 
Should a man start at .- bottom ? 
August Heckscher 
What is the hardest thing in business? 
Samuel Insult 
How to be solid with the = 
uel Insull 


The importance of Thinking. motto Kahn 
Cheerfulness. arwin P. Kingsley 
oes it pay to be honest in business? 
y Darwin P. Kingsley 
The money back — 
H. MoCotmick 
The future of profit sharing. 
'yrus H. MoCormick 
The four principles of success. 
John H. Patterson 
How to create enthusiasm. 
hapeni aM W. Perkins 
Cenfidence as a banking ass 
George a. Reynolds 


The secret of concentration. 
‘ames A. Farrell 


Value of Education. John ohn D. Archbold 
What is the mest = — trait? 
Armour 
Has sentiment any ee. A, usiness? 
J. Ogden Armour 
What is the most important — to 
watch in business? J. Ogden Armour 
What are a young man’s chances in busi- 
ness today? 
What is od value of personaiity ? 


. C. Bedford 

What do millionaires waa for their 
sons? i Carnegie 
How to get a job. Davison 


Henry P. 
What is the best job in the —— 
H Davison 
What salary should a man ais 
Henry P. Davison 
What te do in a panie. Rod ert Dollar 
What is the value of bluff ery 


Does it pay te be a pioneer? 


Such names as Rockefeller, 
Morgan, Carnegie, Frick, East- 
man, Gary, Gaston, Guggen- 
heim, Hammond, Heckscher, 
Kahn, Ryan, Schiff, etc., will 
live in the memory of men 
for generations and will al- 
ways be a source of inspira- 
tion to those who aim for the 
best that life can offer. These 
men are not dreamers—they 
are workers, every one of them 
and their experiences taken 
collectively give a remarkable 
history of the biggest business 
enterprises the world has ever 
known. 


Each chapter is an inspiration. 
The advice these men offer, if 
given to you personally in their 
own private office would, if 





agents inspired, policy holders How to understand people. 


safeguarded and advertising 
used to hold the whole or- 
ganization together. 


How to establish credit. 
How to spot “ou 


Gotionion. EZ. C. Simmons 
Do you know the story of the eee ey gh ven 


Inspiring men. 


building of the Panama Canal? 
It is here, told by George W. 





w.L 
Are superior brains necessary? 


George M. Reynolds 


Julius Rosemoald The secret of organization. 


Julius Rosemoald How to train your memory. 

A recipe for money making. Henry Ford 
How to save the first $1,000 

Frank A. Vanderlip 


. Douglas F 
What is the value of advertising? valued only according to the 
. Douglas time consumed, be worth thou- 


sands of dollars. But here it is 
between the covers of a book, 
where you may read it for 
yourself, and keep it for con- 
stant reference. 


B. C. Forbes, the author of 


James B. Duke 
Coleman DuPont 
James A. Farrell 


James B. Forgan 








Goethals whose superb faith in 
his ability to make good helped him to face the most appall- 
ing conditions at Panama and succeed in spite of what hundreds 
of other men might have considered insurmountable diffi- 
culties. 

Charles M. Schwab’s first real job was that of a grocer boy. 
He is now chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. His 
whole experience has been one of the big romances of business 
and in this book he tells how he once came to throw down a 
job of a million a year. 

Minor C. Keith, President of the United Fruit Company, tells 
how he worked as a shop clerk selling neckties, collars and 
socks for the tiny salary of three dollars a week, how he quit 


“Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica,” has a reputation for being able to get in closer personal 
touch with big men than any other writer in America. He has 
found out the secret of getting other men to tell the real reasons 
back of their success, and here you will find intimate personal 
descriptions of their business policies just as they have told 
them to Mr. Forbes. 

One man in a million, like Burk Burnett, the cattle rancher of 
Texas, who discovered one morning he was owner of a $100,000,- 
000 oil property, may wake up and find himself rich, but the 
majority of us are not taken unaware by riches. 

These men succeeded because they were determined to do so. They 
realized from the start that they had a right to success. Just as 





MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 
B 





to become a lumber surveyor 
and how he hopes eventually 
to make it possible to travel 
from New York, Chicago or 
San Francisco all the way by 
rail to Panama or even to Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Edward C. Simmons, founder 
of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, tells how to get a 
job, and how to keep it, and 
incidentally how to manage 
hundreds of salesmen and 
meet the world through the 
medium of the illustrated 
catalogue. 
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you have a right to success. 
These fifty business giants set 
themselves a standard and 
lived up to it. They go into 
specific details with you and 
show you how you may do 
the same. They tell you 
frankly that opportunity is 
not a phantom but a real 
thing, and that the formula 
of success is not a mystery, 
but open to everyone. They 
show you how to begin, how 
to fight on in spite of diffi- 
culty and give you a hundred 
suggestions to help you along 
the way. You cannot fail if 
you follow their advice. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 








You May Examine 
the Book Free 


“Men Who Are Making America” is sub- 
stantially bound in blue cloth covers, 500 
pages—450 pages of text and 50 full-page 
illustrations. The price is $3.00. The 
coupon entitles you to examine “Men Who 
Are Making America” with greater con- 
venience than if you came to our office 
personally. Fill in the coupon or send 
us a request on your letterhead and mail 
it to us now. Send no money. We will 
take the risk. 


Forbes 5-17-19 
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The needs of Young America must go forward! 


F necessity, the war halted 

peace-time construction 

and development. Meanwhile, 

our future citizens continued 

to attain “school age” and with 

it their rights to American sur- 
roundings. 

Cities and states, to keeP 
pace with their fast growing 
populations, will now quickly 
carry into effect far-sighted 
programs for public improve- 
ments. 

The needed money will be 
raised by the issue and sale of 
State and Municipal bonds. 


Such: bonds: put both men 
and women to work. 

Whenever public enterprises 
and betterments go forward, 
labor thrives and. industry 
"Sei aceite *g 

When you ‘put your money 
into Municipal or State bonds, 
you collect income, free from 
all Federal Income Tax. The 
stability of these recognized 
premier investments is ground- 
ed in the stability of city 
charters and state constitu- 
tions. ball td 


The National City Company — 


National City Bank Building, New York 


‘ 
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You will find a National City 
Company Correspondent Office 
in 47 of the leading cities of the 
country. 












Each of these offices is equipped 
to render unusual service to in- 
vestors generally, and to bond 
buyers in particular. 
BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 


; . 
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H. GARY, head of the world’s largest 

E, industrial enterprise, declares that if 

® there had been frankness instead of 

secrecy and underground wirepulling in 1914, 
the war could and would have been avoided. 

Nations are emerging from the “dark ages” 
of secret, stealthy plotting and scheming. 

Openness in diplomacy, in international deal- 
ings is coming. 

What lesson does this carry for you and me? 

This: 6 

Don’t be secretive. Be frank. 

Quackery and secrecy are close relatives. 

Honest worth can afford to be open, frank, 
aboveboard., : 

Secrecy, mystery, breed suspicion. ; 

Those who eternally strive to hide things 
usually have something to hide, something that 
would not stand the X-ray of daylight. 

The modern employer rejects the applicant 
who has a shifty eye and chooses the one 
whose whole countenance radiates openness 
and honesty. 

Business today, broadly speaking, is con- 
ducted fairly, honorably, above board. Henry 
Ford went a little too far in declaring the 
other day: “If a censor should go through the 
world today, cleaning out everything that 
needs a lie to bolster it up, abolishing every- 
thing that has the taint of deceit upon it, for- 
bidding everything that needs to be concealed 
or dissembled, there would be such a house- 
cleaning in governments, banking houses, in- 
dustries, societies and combinations as would 
leave the world unrecognizably clean.” 

In olden times, it is true, business was 
hedged with secrecy. An atmosphere of mys- 
tery pervaded the average business establish- 
ment. The head, or heads, usually kept them- 
selves hidden behind closely-guarded doors— 
just as they are inclined to do in Britain and 
some other Old World countries this day. 

Price tickets used to be in code, a symbol of 
secrecy—and, too often, double-dealing. 

Today the universal trend is towards frank- 
ness, publicity, plain-figure prices. 

The occult appeals to the ignorant; enlight- 
ened people prefer explicit facts. 

If nations are finding it prudent to drop their 
old-time secrecy, if business concerns are now 
adopting a frank attitude toward their stock- 
holders and the public, does it not behoove the 
young man of ambition to ponder well the 
advantages of frankness and the disadvantages 
of secretive ways? 
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It is not suggested that a young man should 
wear his heart on his sleeve, that he should 
go about babbling all he knows, that he should 
prate about his inability to keep a secret. 

The employee guilty of revealing confidential 
information would be a traitor—and the first 
quality of a faithful employee is unswerving 
loyalty. 

There is a time to speak and a time to keep 
quiet. 

There are things to tell and things not to 
tell. 

Gumption must always be exercised in such 
matters. 

But, apart from revealing inside facts about 
the affairs of one’s employers, it is an excellent 
rule to practice frankness, friendliness, out- 





IN BOOK FORM 


"Tr demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 
with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 











spokenness in all our dealings and associations 
with others, whether in business or socially. 

Inordinate secrecy suggests slyness, slipper- 
iness, insincerity. 

Frankness indicates honesty as strongly as 
secrecy indicates deceit. 

The right kind of a face—and the right kind 
of a face can come only from the right kind of 
a mind—is the best of testimonials. 

It is constantly dunned into our ears that 
“life is becoming so complex.” 

Life needn’t be complex. 

Life is neither complex nor complicated un- 
less we choose to make it so. 

Some of our most successful, some of our 
busiest, some of our ablest men lead the 
simplest of lives. They don’t find life com- 
plex, They don’t feel they have to thread their 
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way through a jungle or walk a tight-rope ot 
forever padlock their lips. They lead normal, 
healthy, happy, purposeful lives. 

Why? 


Because they are normal, healthy, happy, 
purposeful human beings, on frank, friendly 
terms with the world and with themselves: 

There spring to my mind such men as James 
A. Farrell, George Eastman, George A. Gas- 
ton, Thomas E. Wilson, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
James Speyer, Seward Prosser, E. P. Ripley, 
George M. Reynolds, Julius Rosenwald, Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Robert Dollar, Charles E. Mit- 
chell, Percy H. Johnston, Henry Ford, Edison, 
Mathew C. Brush, E. R. Stettinius. 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave when 
first we practice to deceive.” 

That gets to, the nub of the whole matter. 

Liars find life embarrassingly complicated. 

Straight, honest, clean, industrious men, no 
matter how gigantic their affairs, do not. 

The crooked path is complex. The straight 
road isn’t. 

I have learned that it is necessary to distrust 
men who are continually finessing, who are 
perpetually scheming something in the dark, 
who surround themselves with a fog of se- 
crecy, who wallow in mysteries. 

I know some “big” men who are in reality 
despicable peanuts, worthy only of contempt, 
notwithstanding all their millions and all the 
airs of importance they give themselves. They 
“love darkness more than light”—and with 
reason. 

Frankness and intrigue do not go hand-in- 
hand. 

The man who excuses questionable trans- 
actions by declaring with a tone of finality, 
“business is business” finds life complex 
enough, you can be assured of that. 

Business is not intrigue. 

Business is not a game of hoodwinking the 
other fellow. 

Business can be as honorable as the Golden 
Rule. 

In truth, business must become as honorable 
as the Golden Rule if business is to be per- 
mitted to enjoy freedom to grow and prosper, 
for, after all, the ballot can take business by 
the scruff of the neck any time business goes 
outrageously far in the wrong direction. 

Deceit, in time, destroys itself. 

And secrecy is the breeding-ground of deceit. 

(Continued on page 1028) 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Vol IV, No. 5 
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Are you aware that you are really quite childish? You 
may be a bank president, a junior clerk, a captain of 
industry, or a day laborer. It is all the same. You have 
quite a sprinkling of childishness in your make-up. I 

have often noted in my associations with 
REMEMBER, conspicuously successful men that, not- 
WE ALL ARE withstanding all their impressive brain- 
MORE OR LESS power, all their dignity, all their in- 
CHILDISH ; ‘ 

fluence, they were in certain respects as 

little children. Lately I have been 
mingling a great deal with factory workers. I have 
been trying to ascertain their viewpoints of life and 
particularly their attitude towards their work. And, lo, 
here also the impression created has been that the child- 
ishness which forms part of their make-up must be 
taken into account before the so-called labor problem 
can be settled satisfactorily. 


I am convinced that wages alone, no matter how 
high they may be boosted, will not permanently satisfy 
intelligent workers. I am convinced also that the ordi- 
nary profit-sharing scheme does not meet the situation. 
What is necessary is some plan whereby the workers 
are made to feel that they share the responsibility of 
making their concern successful. And they can be made 
to feel this only by giving them an actual say in the 
running of the business. The craving is not merely for 
more money, although perhaps most of the workers 
think that this is all they are after. The craving goes 
deeper than that. Every intelligent brain, consciously 
or unconsciously, thirsts for responsibility, for a sense 
of power. Every worth-while worker can make the 
most of himself and of his opportunities only when he 
has the feeling that he is not a mere piece of machinery, 
but a being possessing a mind and a brain and that it 
devolves upon him to make the best possible use of his 
mind and his brain not only for his own sake, but in 
order that the whole organization shall prosper. 

The prudent employer, if he has not already done 
so, will put on his thinking cap and seek to devise or 
adopt some plan whereby this phase of human nature is 
recognized and utilized. We are all childish. We all 
want to be made a lot of, We all like to feel that what 


we think and do ought to count for something. None 
of us likes to be ignored or to be treated as if we cut no 
figure at all in the scheme of things. We want to feel 
that we are as good as the next person. We rebel at 
being driven. But, happily, most of us can be led when 
the leading is gone about in the right way. Of course, 
we soon begin to sense when we are being hookwinked. 
We must be led fairly and squarely ; also we must be led 
so delicately and skilfully that we hardly realize that 
we are being led. We must be made to think that we 
are really participating in the leading. 

My investigation and observation have convinced 
me that the best method so far devised for running large 
concerns successfully is that now known as Industrial 
Democracy, the plan which has been and is being applied 
so successfully to industrial and mining plants by John 
Leitch, author of “Man to Man,” the volume which is 
now making such a sensation in employing circles. How 
this system works out from the employer’s standpoint 
is recorded elsewhere in this issue by the president of a 
factory which has operated under it for two years. The 
vitally important feature of this plan is not merely that 
it has increased both wages and profits, but that it takes 
into account this sort of childishness which is common 
to us all, and actually gives both worker and employer 
a real say in the management. The only persons who 
have found, by experience, this plan distasteful have 
been a few managers, or superintendents, or foremen, 
who have discovered that it stopped them from acting 
as czars towards the workers under them. 

+ ~ * 

Discontent is seething among American soldiers held in 
Europe. They went over to lick Germany; they have 
licked Germany; now they demand that they be returned 
home. They’re through. They don’t give a snap of 
' their fingers whether Poland gets Dan- 

U. & SOLDIERS zig, whether Italy gets Fiume, whether 
DEMANDING _ Japan stays in Kiao-Chau a month or a 
TO BE BROUGHT year, or whether the Jugo-Slavs get all 
— eT they want or nothing they want. These 
strong, upstanding, energetic, ambitious 

full-of-action young Americans threw themselves with 
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glowing fervor into the task of taming Germany. That 
was a mission worthy of their manhood, worthy, if need 
be, of their lives. But now that their object has been 
attained they have lost patience completely with the 
selfish hugger-muggering they see going on at the 
Peace Conference. They are now in an ugly frame, of 
mind. They don’t want to go to Russia or anywhere 
else except the United States of America. They feel 
that, so far as concerns them, it is about time, as one 
of them expressed it, that “the Watch on the Rhine was 
wound up.” In viewing critically some of the compro- 
mises acceded to by President Wilson it will be well for 
us to take into consideration the attitude our troops in 


Europe are adopting. 
x « * 


Jealousy brands you a little fellow. 
. * * 
The editor of the New .-York “Times” has fewer 
reporters under him than has A. W. Douglas, of St. 
Louis. Every one of the hundreds of the Simmons 
Hardware Company’s salesmen, constantly traveling 
throughout the country, reports regu- 
larly to Mr. Douglas all about crop con- 


“NO REASON git ; 3 
FOR HIGH ditions, the state of business, the senti- 
PRICES,” ment of the people, the trend of their 
HE DECLARES 


bank accounts, etc. Mr. Douglas mar- 
shals all these carefully compiled re- 
ports, analyzes them with a skill begotten by many years 
of experience, draws deductions, and then forms con- 
clusions. His monthly statements on conditions and 
prospects deservedly command widespread attention 
and respect. The other day this trained student of the 
business barometer made the astounding declaration to 
a gathering of trade organizations that high prices con- 
tinue “without the slightest reason under the sun.” 
Even Homer sometimes nodded and Achilles had 
a vulnerable heel. This time Mr. Douglas, recognized 
authority though he is, has taken a turn to the left. 
There are abundant reasons why prices are still high. 
The quantity of “money” in use has multiplied many- 
fold, and whenever this occurs quoted values always 
soar. That’s one basic reason. Another is that wages 
are on a higher level than ever before, and the largest 
employers, conscious of the world-wide unrest among 
workers, are concerned above everything else in avoid- 
ing a slash in wages at this critical stage. We cannot 
have unprecedentedly high wages and normal prices, 
at least not until there has been much more readjust- 
ment and improvement of the processes of production 
than we have yet attained. This course followed by 
employers is both politically and financially wise under 
existing conditions. High prices may or may not be 
desirable, but any action calculated to precipitate an 
upheaval among the wage-earning classes would be 
infinitely less desirable. In the other great English- 
speaking countries wages and prices have gone up rela- 
tively as much as here, and so far there has been no 


sensational relapse. That also has something to do with 














the continuance of high prices in this country. 

The United States and the world at large have 
enough grave problems on their hands at present with- 
out gratuitously increasing and aggravating them by 
attempting to force with suddenness the price and the 
wage level back towards pre-war standards. Instead of 
Mr. Douglas’ statement that there is not “the slightest 
reason under the sun” for continued high prices it would 
be nearer the truth to say that there is “not the slightest 
reason under the sun” for inviting the demoralization 
which would be produced by drastic cutting of wages 
and prices at this juncture. 

* * * 

Well, the Victory loan turned out to be well named after all. 
* * * 
Will May 19 mark the opening of a Peace Congress, or the 

other kind? — 

* * 7 
It is “Sir” Harry Lauder now. Why has this comedian 
been made a nobleman by his‘sovereign? Not because 
he has made more people laugh than perhaps any other 
person now living. Not solely because of the prodigious 
success of his recruiting activities in 
Britain, or because he warmed the cockles 
LAUDER, of the hearts of so. many soldiers 

MAN AND “ : 

KNIGHT when he went forth as “a minstrel 
in France.” Nor even because of the 
enormous sum he has raised to com- 
fort maimed heroes in the unspectacular days to come. 
Harry Lauder has been made a nobleman because he is 
a nobleman. Those who have merely seen him play the 
fool on the stage do not know the real Lauder. - Talk 
with him for half-an-hour and you feel that here is a 
man who can see with clear eye into every corner, into 
every depth and into every shallow of the human heart. 
He understands the genus homo through and through. 

The war has reborn :nany men.. The Harry Lauder 
of today is a different man from the Harry Lauder of 
yesteryear. The truth is that Harry was unconscion- 
ably close-fisted before the war. He had this Scottish 
trait—it would be almost accurate to say that this trait 
had him—to an extent rare even among members of his 
race. The story that Harry impressed upon a hotel 
waiter that if he looked after him properly during his 
two weeks’ stay something would be forthcoming which 
would make the waiter a very happy man, and that what 
the expectant waiter received for his two weeks’ dancing 
attendance upon the famous comedian was a photo- 
graph, with the promise that if the waiter did as well 
next year an autograph would be added to the photo- 
graph, may not be the truth; but it.does portray the 
Harry Lauder of former. days. That was his only 
unattractive characteristic: . . 

The death of his only son-early in the war served 
to prove the character and caliber of this famous Scot. 
He does not live for self. He lives for others. Great 
as he is as an artist, he is greater asa man. “Lang may 
your lum reek,” Sir Harry. , 
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—New York Evening World 


Waiting for the Word! 
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—Chicago News 


Well? 
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—Baltimore Evening Sun 


The Star Boarder 























—New York Herald 


Perhaps After He Is Fed He’ll Go to Sleep 
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The average business man does not follow all the gyra- 
tions of the stock market; yet recent events there are 
worthy of his attention, since they reflect the judgment 
of the combined financial brains of the country~on what 
lies ahead. Transactions in stocks dur- 
ing the last month have almost daily 
IS THIS exceeded a par value of $100,000,000, 
afl ll and often have reached $150,000,000 on 
the New York Stock Exchange alone, 
and it has been the rule rather than the 
exception for securities to reach what Wall Street calls 
“new high levels.” 

What is the explanation? 

No man can dogmatize or pretend to be able to state 
with precision the chief reason. Broadly, however, the 
remarkable demonstration indicates clearly that better 
times are expected by the country’s leading financial 
interests as well as by a majority of investors of mod- 
erate means. This optimism doubtless is inspired by a 
wide variety of causes. Among the principal may be 
included the imminence of the formal declaration that 
the world war is over; the world-wide abatement of the 
Bolshevistic menace; the rapidly increasing supply of 
ships to cope with the renaissance of international com- 
merce; the strengthening prospects of a most bountiful 
crop of winter wheat at home; the incipient indications 
of a coming building boom; the growing faith that the 
railroads will be returned to their owners at reasonably 
satisfactory terms; the ending of Governmental bor- 
rowing by means of loans measured by billions; the 
increasing evidence that there will be no unmanageable 
unemployment problem and, finally, the fundamental 
American desire to be up and doing energetically. 

x - * 


The-Peace terms: severe but just, to Germany. 


* * * 


Japan has lost less and gained more than any other 
nation engaged in the war. Not only has she waxed 
rich, not only has she done precious little in the way of 
fighting, but she has contrived to foist her own 
way upon the Peace Conference. She 
emerges with her hold on China incal- 


JAPAN 
CONTRIVES culably strengthened. So far as the 
ae cables record, she has refused to give a 


pledge as to when she will give up Kiao- 
Chau. Apparently she has demanded 
and been granted the right to stay there until she feels 
ready to move. In other words, she has been given carte 
blanche in the matter. Her statesmen indignantly 
repudiated suggestions that it would have been prefer- 
able to obtain a signed and sealed pledge as to when she 
would vacate this Chinese stronghold. Can’t they be 
depended upon, they snapped, to do voluntarily the 
honorable thing? 

A good many business men who have had dealings 
with the Japanese have learned that it is much more 


« satisfactory to deal with the Chinese. The latter never 


L- 


attempt any hanky-panky tricks. They scrupulously 
live up to their word. To those of us who look at events 
from the outside, and who are not familiar with all that 
has gone on under cover, Japan’s whole course during 
the war and during the peace negotiations has not been 
such as to impel us to throw our hats in the air and 
hurrah over her achievements on behalf of civilization. 
She appears to have been more concerned over tighten- 
ing her stranglehold on China than over “making the 
world safe for democracy.” One bristly task confront- 
ing democracy is to see to it that Japan does not make 
China unsafe and uncomfortable for the Chinese. 


* * * 


Saving is having. 
> . +. 


That prophets have no honor in their own country is re- 
flected by the criticisms heard in America concerning 
American business men and in Britain concerning Brit- 
ish men. Complaints have been rife here that no ade- 

quate measures were being taken to 
OUR BUSINESS conquer foreign markets. Yet Britain 


oe oar te has been inundated with statements 
FOREIGN from many parts of the world that rep- 


TRADE FIELDS resentatives of American manufacturers 

are cutting the ground from under the 
British agents by offering goods at satisfactory prices 
and by guaranteeing reasonable deliveries. The decla- 
ration is made by these British representatives that un- 
less energetic measures on a larger scale are taken at 
once, Britain will find herself hopelessly handicapped 
in fighting for a fair share of the world’s business. From 
all accounts the British Government and British busi- 
ness interests are quite alive to the situation, for gigan- 
tic plans have been announced to secure for Britain 
commercial leadership abroad. Not only have the banks 
combined to take care of the financial end of a mam- 
moth foreign trade, but announcement is made that the 
Government has arranged to spend $6,250,000 annually 
in creating a thoroughly trained, businesslike consular 
service and a world-wide corps of commercial attaches. 
This is supplementary to the international system of 
trade commissioners established by various British trade 
associations, one of which alone represents 20,000 firms 
with combined capital of $20,000,000. 

It must not be assumed, however, that American 
corporations are asleep. The British complaints here 
mentioned are illuminating on this point. The public 
have little idea of the extent, the variety, the import- 
ance and the cost of activities now being put forth by 
American interests to extend our foreign commerce. It 
is significant that men like President Vanderlip of the 
National City Bank, President Prosser of the Bankers 
Trust Company, and high executives of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, to say nothing of influential private 
bankers, are in Europe as these lines are being written. 
Powerful industrial leaders have also gone to Europe to 
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look after the field, with a view to laying successfully 
plans for future developments. Then a Foreign Bond 
and Share Corporation has been organized by leading 
bankers in New York and other large cities. Our Gov- 
ernment has also manifested eagerness to help along the 
movement, although, in truth, Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield is far from the ideal man to have at so vital 
a helm in these reconstruction days. 

* * * 

Who's profiteering now? Consult your rent bill. 
. * ” 


Although about 2,000,000 men have been discharged 
from service, the unemployment problem has not be- 
come half as grave as had been feared. Employers, asa 
rule, are co-operating conscientiously with Federal, 
State and civic authorities in absorbing 
HANDLING THEtHE Teleased soldiers. The latest rec- 
UNEMPLOY- ords show that, although there is con- 
MENT FAIRLY siderable congestion in numbers of east- 
WELL - ae 
in ern centers, the farming districts are 
still short of labor. In view of the dead- 
lock which resulted from the action of Director-General 
Hines’ refusal to accept the steel prices agreed upon at 
the Redfield Conference, a lamentable development 
which had a paralyzing effect upon more than the steel 
industry, the extent of unemployment is encouraging 
rather than alarming. Indeed, one is forced to ask, 
What is likely to happen when industry and business get 
under way, as they are certain to do in the near future? 

Is there not the possibility of the most acute shortage 
of workers America has ever known? Hundreds of 
thousands of able-bodied aliens are besieging the author- 
ities to obtain passports and passage back to Europe. It 
has been calculated that this exodus may reach 2,000,- 
000. Every steerage birth available is eagerly snapped 
up on every steamer now leaving the Atlantic seaboard 
for Europe, so that the effect upon the supply of labor 
should shortly begin to tell. It must be taken into ac- 
count, also, that for four years our normal supply of im- 
migrants has been cut off. Therefore, our total stock of 
labor today is very much smaller than it would have 
been had war not occurred. 

The war, however, has not made the industrial pro- 
gress of the United States stand still. On the contrary, 
our development has been unusually marked. The sign- 
ing of peace will not cut off all the special demands for 
labor created by the war. For instance, our army and 
our navy will absorb a much larger number of our ro- 
bust young men than was the case in pre-war times. 
Our shipbuilding industry will call for another sizable 
army of workmen. Then the aircraft industry, the dye 
industry, tow-making and other “infant industries” will 














each absorb its quota of workers. In this connection it is 
worth noting that our exports of merchandise in March, 
notwithstanding the lopping off of war material ship- 
ments and the embargo by Britain and France on cer- 
tain products, reached. $605,000,000, a figure only 
slightly below the highest monthly total ever recorded. 
This does not indicate any drastic decline in the foreign 
demand for American goods. The European govern- 
ments have sought to check this demand by allowing 
their exchange to decline sharply, thus making it more 
costly to buy from America, but it looks as if the world 
will have to turn to this country for enormous quantities 
of necessities no matter what sacrifices may have to be 
incurred in order to meet the bill. 

Incidentally, if labor should shortly become scarce, 
wages are likely to go higher instead of lower. This, in 
turn, will tend to prevent the hoped-for decline in the 
cost of living. 

* * * 
Sweat, or be swatited. 
* * * 

Mr. Burleson has begun to pull up his stakes. His 
relinquishment of the cables marks the beginning of 
the end. Mr. Burleson as a dictator and a monopolist 
has been weighed in the scales and found wanting. He 
still screeches that he believes in Gov- 
ernment ownership of the cables, the 
GOOD-BYE, telegraphs and the telephones. His is 
MR. BURLESON now as a voice crying in the wilderness. 
To Mr. Burleson Government ownership 
means Burleson ownership, Burleson 
control, Burleson domination. It is inconceivable that 
he voluntarily gave up the cables so soon after having 
grabbed them. It looks as if President Wilson finally 
rapped his too autocratic Postmaster-General over the 
knuckles and forced him to let go. His hold of the tele- 

graphs and the telephones is also about to cease. 
President Wilson surrounded himself with not a 
few lightweights, but not even Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield has cut a more sorry figure than Bulldoz’em 
Burleson. He has been a misfit of misfits. He has 
queered himself with his own colleagues. He has 
queered himself with business. He has queered himself 
with labor, which is now making Mr. Burleson’s own 
wires hum with demands that he be dismissed from 
office. Clemenceau is credited with having declared that 
President Wilson is the most stubborn man he ever 
encountered; yet it is questionable if President Wilson 
will much longer persist in condoning the egregious 
blundering and gall-raising of his Postmaster-General. 
When Mr. Burleson descends from his self-constructed 
throne few there are who will bid him “Au revoir”; the 

universal farewell will be, “Good-bye.” 


“‘Forbes’’ has gained 2,400 new annual subscribers in the Financial 
and Big Business District alone within the last four months 
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HOW INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY WORKS 


Ti constantly increasing inquiries. from 
1 


eaders in various lines of business 

throughout the country evidencés the 
growing public interest in the plan of Indus- 
trial Democracy at the Demuth plant. These 
inquiries include requests for a brief descrip- 
tion of our community of interest plan and of 
our experience with it. They can perhaps best 
be answered in a general way for 
the benefit of American manu- 
facturers and employees by tak- 
ing up a few of the different ques- 
tions generally asked by our 


Head of Large Concern Where 
Plan Has ‘Long Operated” 
Tells of Results 


By LEOPOLD DEMUTH. 
President, Wm. Demuth & Co. 


The largest employers in America are eager for the fullest 
information on the actual, practical experiences of companies whici: 


The Representatives in the lower House act 
as counsellors within their departments., They 
receive and transmit to the House all sugges- 
tions and complaints, and they ate also re- 
sponsible for keeping their fellow-workers in- 
formed as to what takes place at the weekly 


sessions of the House. 
How can legislation be initiated except by 
. being introduced by a member of 
the House? 
The Cabinet can initiate legis- 
lation by means of a message to 
the Senate or the lower House and 


correspondents. have put into operation the Industrial Democracy:plan devised by the same opportunity is open to’ 
* Is the plan still an heii John Leitch, and about which “Forbes Magazine” has presented a the Senate. 
ox henien satisfactorily wark- series of articles. All sorts of questions are being asked by concerns How was the Industrial Democ- 
ed ont? which feel that they may, if the thing checks up satisfactorily, racy installed? 


We consider that the Demuth 
Democracy is no longer an ex- 
periment. It has been in opera- 
tion for two years, and while we 
are continually making minor im- 
provements in our organization, 
nevertheless we have actually 
tested the plan under circum- 
stances which leave no doubt in 
our minds as to its success. 


What is the central idea of the 
Demuth Democracy? 

It is a system of self-govern- 
ment modeled upon our own Fed- 
eral Constitution and National 
Government by which our nine 
hundred men, and women em-_ 
ployees at Richmond Hill, New - 
York, have a voice in the running 
of the plant. 


Just what is the system of rep- 
resentation? 

The representation follows close- 
ly upon the lines of our own Na- 
tional Government. There is a 
Cabinet, a Senate and House of 
Representatives.. The Cabinet 
and Senate are not elective 
bodies; the members of these 
bodies hold their places by virtue 
of their positions in the business. 
The Cabinet is composed of the 
executives of the company and 
the Senate of the foremen and 
heads of departments. 

The House of Representatives, 
as in the case of the administra- 
tion at Washington, is the popular 
body. It is elected by secret bal- 
lot by the whole body of workers. 
There is approximately one rep- 
resentative for every thirty work- 
ers, and each department is rep- 
resented. The only qualifications 
placed upon the men or women 
elected are that they speak and 
understand the English language, 
that they shall have been in our 
employ for at least one year, and 
that they be “on the level.” 

What is the method of pro- 
sedure of transacting the business of the 
firm in connection with the House and the 
Senate? 

As in the case of our National Government, 
rules have been established by which the House 
and the Senate do their business. Meetings 
are held once a week by each body separately. 
Each body elects its own officers and appoints 
standing committees to which are referred all 
prospective legislation. When these commit- 
tees make their report, the subject in question 
is thoroughly and openly discussed, and if 
any legislation has been passed or recom- 


seriously consider adopting the plan. 
head of the largest tobacco pipe plant. im the warld, where: Industrial 
Democracy has been in force for two years, gives brief, specific 
replies to the. questions most frequently asked. 
remarked to the editor that, in addition to all that he had here set 
down, Industrial Democracy had doné something else: It had made 
a broader and better man of him. 

The editor of “Forbes” attended sessions of the Senate and 
House of Representatives at the Demuth plant, and purposes writing 
a description of the sitting. It was intensely interesting—and 
intensely human.—Editor. 





LEOPOLD DEMUTH 


Who has had two years’ practical experience with Industrial Democracy and 


has found it most satisfactory. 


mendations made, the matter is brought to the 
next body for its action. 

Naturally, to become a law, a bill must fitst 
pass both the House and the Senate and also 
receive executive approval. 

What happens when the House and the Sen- 
ate pass a bill: and it is disapproved by the 
Cabinet? ; so ae, 

No such situation has yet arisen in our two 
years’ experience. The Cabinet has the power 
to veto, but to this date has never exercised 
this power, there having been no need for it. 

t are the Representatives’ duties? 


This article, ‘written ‘by the 


Mr. Demuth 


The Industrial Democracy plan 
was brought to the attention of! 
the firm and employees by John 
Leitch, a‘ business engineer of; 
Philadelphia, who, at a series of 
general mass meetings attended, 
by the members of the firm as 
well as by the employees them- 
selves, discussed the necessary 


ness policy, starting with Justice, . 
Co-operation and taking in Eco- 
omy and Energy, with the final 
keynote of Service. After ac- 
cepting this business policy as a 
guide for our work and actions, 
we started to govern ourselves 
under this new dispensation with 
the understanding: that all rules 
and regulations affecting the em- 
ployee were to be in the hands of 
the legislature subject to the con- 
firmation of the Cabinet. 


troducing the plan? 

Frankly, at the outset, some of 
the workers received the. idea 
rather coldly; others viewed it 
with more or less suspicion. The 
interest of all was aroused, how- 
ever, when presently it was ex- 
plained to them that if, by reason 
of any co-operation induced by 
this plan, there was a saving in 
the cost of production, such sav - 
ing, whether -in overhead or be- 
cause of larger production, would 
be divided equally between the 
company and the workers. 


we were able to declare a 614% 
dividend and thus give them con- 


they warmed up to the idea and 
were enthusiastic in their en- 
deavors to make the experiment 
a success. 

Was the plan introduced be- 
cause of the fear that labor 
trouble was imminent? 

Emphatically no. We have had 
no labor trouble in our business 
for many years and did. not fear any at 
the time we started this plan. It seemed 
to us the wise and liberal, as well as a 
paying policy. We had been established for 
over fifty years, and when the growth of our 


foundation stones of a new busi-: 


Did you have any trouble in in- . 


And i 
when at the end of two weeks | 


crete evidence of our sincerity, | 


business made intimate relationship between : 


‘the employer and employee impossible, we 


realized that only through giving the worker 
his say in the running of the plant could we 
get the co-operation so urgently needed to fur- 
ther promote business. Before then the labor 
leader had been the only teacher of the work- 
ing man and we knew it would pay us to en- 
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deavor to educate him in a way that would 
teach him the value of co-operation. 


Do you believe any profit sharing plan would 
produce the same results? 


We believe that profit sharing is one method, 
and ours, based upon actual performance of 
the worker, is another. The profit sharing plan 
has many worthy features, but we do not be- 
lieve that many workmen understand the in- 
evitable variation of the percentage of profit. 


Furthermore, we do not believe that he should - 
be made to suffer for any losses connected ’ 


with sales, finances or raw merchandise invest- 
ments, all of which are beyond his control. Our 
plan is based upon a saving accomplished by 
the worker in both production as well as over- 
head. Furthermore, under our plan, whereby 
we give our employee his dividend every two 
weeks—incidentally in a separate envelope 
marked “Employee’s Dividend”—he does not 
have to wait for what seems to him the in- 
definite future to learn whether or not the em- 
ployer is living up to his promises. He can 
watch his dividend grow larger or smaller, and 
soon he will begin to learn that when every 
machine is running all the time he makes 
more money than when his fellow workers 
take holidays and machines are left idle. Thus 
he comes to know that co-operation means a 
larger pay envelope. 

Is Industrial Democracy suitable to any 
Business ? 

@f course, every business has its own in- 
dividual problems and no system laid down 
will be universally applicable. But it is our 
opinion that the principles can be made to fit 
in any organization employing labor to any 
extent. 

Has not Industrial Democracy undermined 
your authority, the authority of the employer? 


No. It has not in the slightest impaired the 
authority of the employer. On the contrary 
that authority has been strengthened by reason 
of the fact that no important action is taken 
without the approval of the employees through 
their ‘Representatives, and today in our plant 
anyone inclined to be troublesome must reckon 
with the force of the opinion of his fellow 
workers, which is a most powerful factor. 


What effect, if any, has the plan had on the 
labor turnover? 
As a result of our Industrial Democracy, our 
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labor turnover has gone down to a point where 
it is not a serious factor with us. During the 
height of the war, when high wages in the 
ammunition plants were tempting workers, and 
our neighboring manufacturers were feeling 
the shortage of labor, we fortunately had the 
interest of the men themselves in this problem. 
Knowing that lack of help would reduce their 
dividends, our employees saw to it that their 
fellow-workers stayed with them, and their 
friends were brought in to fill any vacancies. 


What effect has your Industrial Democracy 
had on the cost of production? 


Frankly, we cannot say specifically whether 
or not Industrial Democracy has reduced the 
costs of production during the last two years; 
our costs have risen, as we expected they 
would, due to the same war conditions which 
affected everyone else. We did not in the 
beginning have any illusion that Industrial 
Democracy would keep our costs down to 
pre-war basis. How much lower they have 
been than would have been the case if we had 
not had Industrial Democracy is largely a mat- 
ter of speculation. We honestly feel that we 
have benefited distinctly from this point of 
view. We are convinced that under the old 
system we would have had a much more rap- 
idly rising scale of wages and the difficulties 
with employees suffered by many other firms, 
all of which would have increased costs far 
beyond the point to which they did rise. 


What is the biggest and most difficult task 
in the installation of Industrial Democracy ? 


The biggest and most difficult task in the in- 
stallation of this plan is establishing confidence 
between worker and executive. Without the 
co-operation of the whole body of workers, the 
idea must fail, but our experience has been 
that when- employees are once convinced of 
the company’s sincerity this co-operation is 
given wholeheartedly. Our dividend system, 
whereby the workers receive bi-weekly addi- 
tions to their regular pay, is a powerful factor 
in gaining this confidence. 


Are you able to give an example of how any 
one move suggested by the employees has re- 
acted to the benefit of the firm itself? 


Yes. Take the questions of hours of employ- 
ment. We were working fifty-three hours a 
week. At one of the meetings of the lower 
House it was suggested that the working hours 
be reduced to fifty without a loss of production 
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and a certain saving in overhead. The subject 
was argued from every possible angle. Finally, 
all three bodies came to the conclusion that 
they would try it out. If the experiment re- 
sulted in any loss of production, the workers 
agreed to go back to the fifty-three hour week. 
Everyone pledged himself to a full, honest 
fifty-hour service, promising to avoid tardi- 
ness and idle machinery. Before the trial pe- 
riod was over the production was increased by 
about eight per cent., which meant better in- 
come and saving for all concerned. A few 
months ago the Cabinet suggested to the men 
that as long as the first change of hours worked 
out so successfully, the House and. Senate 
should consider the advisability of changing to 
a forty-eight hour week. After quite some 
deliberation, the new schedule was accepted, 
and we are now working forty-eight hours 
without having decreased the production. 


What effect has the community of interest 
idea had upon quality production? 


Many of our men are piece workers. Some 
were in the habit of rushing their work so 
that they could make the most money regard- 
less of the quality of their output. At the 
meetings of the lower House, the Representa- 
tives of the workers learned that this policy 
was lowering their dividends, for it was result- 
ing in a great many seconds and thirds, and 
a large amount of waste. The Representatives 
brought home this fact to the workers, who 
began to realize that any gain made by rush- 
ing their work was more than offset by the loss 
in dividends caused by this method. Conse- 
quently, they soon began to turn out better 
pipes. 

Another important factor in raising the 
standard of quality is that, by reason of him 
having a voice in the management of the plant, 
the worker takes more pride in his product, 
as in the case of the craftsmen of old. 


Can you give an instance of how the com- 
munity of interest idea has aided or is aiding 
in the work of Americanization? 


Yes. We had many foreigners in our fac- 
tory. The House of Representatives brought 
forth the point that the inability of many men 
and women to understand English was a handi- 
cap to the business in that they sometimes mis- 
understood what was told them. So in connec- 
tion with the Board of Education of New York 
City, they established English-speaking classes. 

(Continued on page 1034) 
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The largest Tobacco Pipe Factory in the world—where 900 men and women workers are organised for self government, 
under the plan of the Federal Constitution, with a Senate and House of Representatives. 
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HOW MIDDLE WEST FARES AND FEELS 


TRIP to Middle Western points and 
A talks with all sorts and conditions of 

people yields the following impressions 
and conclusions: 

First—In most districts, including even 
the larger cities, work is available for every 
-man who wants a job. Indeed, the almost 
universal complaint is that capable, steady 
workers cannot be had. 

Second—There is a veritable housing famine 
in nearly every city, including such diverse 
centers as Chicago and Indianapolis, a famine 
as acute as in New York City. 

Third—Active preparations are under way 
to launch what promises to prove an unprece- 
dented building boom, the conclusion having 
been reached by architects, builders and others 
that the cost of materials is not likely to drop 
drastically in the near future. 

Fourth—Retail business is reported as quite 
active, although most manufacturers find that 
buyers are holding off wherever possible. 

Fifth—The country’s supply of food animals 
is the largest in its history and farmers are 
waxing rich from the unparalleled prices they 
are receiving for hogs and cattle, as well as 
for their wheat and other grains. Everywhere 
the agricultural community are evidencing 
signs of their great prosperity. 

Sixth—Whatever fears may have been felt 
concerning the danger of widespread appear- 
ance of Bolshevism, I. W. W. ism and suchlike 
revolutionary developments, have subsided. 
The general theory is that there will be no 
extensive unemployment and that this will 
deprive agitators of effective ammunition. 


Many Workers on the Move 


Seventh—The old-time critical, querulous 
- attitude towards Eastern capitalists, Eastern 
“interests,” has been distinctly modified by 
the events of the last two years; the achieve- 
ments of captains of industry during the war 
have not failed to make a favorable impression 
upon many of those who formerly saw in these 
men nothing but scheming mercenaries, the 
heads of soulless corporations. . 

Eighth—The present administration, includ- 
ing President Wilson, has lost favor. The old- 
time clamor for Government ownership of the 
railroad has died down. Bitter complaints 
are heard over the railroad service given un- 
der Governmental control as well as of the 
service rendered by the telegraphs and tele- 
phone .companies under Postmaster-General 
Burleson. 

Ninth—The advent of a Republican Con- 
gress is depended upon to hasten the starting 
of the business boom which the majority of 
the people feel should shortly come. 

Tenth—America is more prosperous today 
than ever before in its history. 

Employer after employer declares that the 
abnormally high wages paid by manufactur- 
ers which had war contracts have brought 
about an unsettled state of mind among work- 
ers, and that many of the latter now move from 
one job to another in a vain search for easy 
work at maximum wages. The universal com- 
plaint is that the industry and efficiency of 
workers have deteriorated during the recent 
spell of inordinate prosperity. 

Farmers fear that they will again encounter 
serious difficulty in obtaining a full quota of 
help during their busy season. Very few re- 
leased soldiers who were not formerly farm 
workers are evincing any desire to take to the 
land as helpers. It is-questioned whether this 
situation will materially improve even after 
additional hundreds of thousands of men have 
been discharged from military service. 


Help and Houses Scarce; Farm- 
ers Prosperous, Business 
Boom Looked For 


By B. C. FORBES 


Instead of an overabundance of workers, it- 


is beginning to be feared that the labor situa- 
tion in this country will shortly become more 
acute than ever before experienced. The 
number of men offering themselves for un- 
skilled, moderately paid work is relatively 
small. Every able-bodied man of intelligence 
wants to obtain more or less skilled work at 
top-notch pay. And it is being noted with 
concern that alien workmen are flocking back 
to Europe by the thousands every week, a 
movement which is expected to continue and 
to broaden alarmingly as more and more ships 
become available for their transportation to 
Europe. 


Some Housing Incidents 


A man of moderate salary in Indianapolis 
told how he had been offered and had ac- 
cepted a high price for his home and then dis- 
covered to his dismay that he could not rent 
any kind of place in the whole city. In despair 
he was obliged to go into the market and pur- 
chase another home. 

A Chicago man related how he also had been 
tempted to sell his home because of the allur- 
ing price offered, but he took the precaution 
of looking around for another abode and his 
experiences quickly taught him that he had 
better stick to the home he had. - 

An architect, doing an extensive business, 
said that, although he had been kept busy 
during recent months preparing plans for 
dwellings and other buildings, it was only now 
that orders were being given to start letting 
contracts. His reading of the outlook was 
that the whole country is on the eve of an 
immediate building boom which is likely to 
reach tremendous proportions. Not only has 
there been a two-year’s market lull in build- 
ing, but in almost every city and locality 
thousands of families have earned enough 
money to cause them to look for more com- 
modious quarters. This movement has had 
much to do with the bidding up of rents. 


Hogs, Hogs Everywhere 


Throughout Indiana hogs are being raised 
in absolutely unprecedented numbers. On 
every side one sees large broods of young 
pigs. Ona recent day the newspapers chron- 
icled very prominently that the price of hogs 
in Chicago had reached the highest point ever 
known, and this news attracted more notice 
than developments at the Peace Conference. 

One pleasing feature was the extraordinary 
number of dwellings and farm buildings which 
were being painted or improved or enlarged. 
The impression conveyed during train and au- 
tomobile journeys through country districts 
was that the farming people are rapidly as- 
cending the social scale. They are utilizing 
at least part of their new wealth in acquir- 
ing more comforts. I was told also that the 
demand for modern agricultural . machinery 
will eclipse anything ever known in the past. 

The winter wheat crop is confidently ‘ex- 
pected to break all records. 

Will it be out of place for me to add that 
my own theory is that there will by and by 
be something of a slump in the price of bacon, 
pork, beef, etc., owing to the enormous num- 
ber of animals now being raised? 


New York has not been half hearted in dem- 
onstrating its happiness over the return of its 
soldier heroes, but other cities have not been 
one whit behind in the cordiality and demon- 
strativeness of their welcome to their local 
boys in khaki. The front pages of newspapers 
carry larger headlines over their “welcome 
home” stories than over the day’s cables from 
Paris. Various municipalities voted lavish 
sums for the reception and entertainment of 
the soldiers, and the parades attracted, so it 
seemed, the whole countryside for miles and 
miles around. 

Finally, the chief impression produced by 
a visit to this part of the United States was 
that we live in a great and glorious country, 
a country full of healthy and healthy-minded 
men, women and children, a country that has 
little to fear from the vaporings and mis- 
chievous antics of the scatterbrained revolu- 
tionists who infest some of our cities, a coun- 
try whose resources have not yet been more 
than scratched, a country that is bound to 
win undisputed leadership among the nations 
of the world. 





A PLEA FOR THE UNDERSTUDY 


Have you ever met the type of business 
(!) person who is afraid of an efficient under- 
study? who is so obsessed by the idea of his 
own indispensability that he keeps an obstinate 
hand on the reins of administration, all day and 
every day, smacking his lips like a naughty 
schoolboy over the possibility of letting his 
firm down if illness renders his absence im- 
perative? 

To be afraid of one’s “understudy” is the 
most transparent admission of inferiority. If 
the chief cannot always give the “little more” 
of creative supremacy that keeps him at the 
top,—well—the inference is too obvious for 
comment. And if the understudy is superior, 
then the understudy should be given his due 
reward if the best interests of the organiza- 
tion are to be considered before petty person- 
alities. 

In many cases, of course, the understudy 
has come into his own during these strenuous 
days; but the fossilized merchant of the “in- 
dispensable” type still remains with us in irrit- 
ating numbers. 

Eliminate him as a drag upon the wheels 
of progress; and make room for the under- 
study who will get the work done quietly, 
efficiently, without fuss or bother, and, with 
no illusions as to his “indispensability,” will, 
in his turn, with the greater generosity of a 
younger type, train an “understudy” who will 
step into his shoes, and carry on for the honor 
of the organization that employs him if and 
when the need arises—Helen Sevrez in “Im- 
pressions.” 


* * * 


The curse of most businesses is too much 
system. I am acquainted with many of those 
who are known as successful men of business 
on both sides of the Atlantic and in Europe. 
Some of them are the least “systematic” 
people who can be found. Over-organization 
is a much more common fault than under- 
organization. An enterprise consisting of a 
highly systematized aggregation of human 
automata, surrounded by typewriters, tele- 
phones and adding machines. must have the 


impulse of a chief with imagination who sur- © 


rounds himself also with men of ideas. “Sys- 
tem” is, in my judgment, a very secondary part 
of a business, and the kind of brain which runs 


_ “system” is very ordinary and easily obtained. 
. —Lord Northcliffe. 
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Men Who Are. Doing Things 


© International Film Service 
Former Captain Marshall Field, Chicago, 
recently discharged from the Army, 
interviewing a newly released soldier 
for the purpose of securing a job for 
him. Young Field, the son of one of 
the most influential business men in the 
United States, regards reinstating 
soldiers in civilian life as the first step 
toward giving a square deal to those 
who have served the country in its emer- 
gency, and has accepted the position of 
Assistant Manager of the Chicago 
Federal Employment Bureau. He is one 
of the most active in the movement to 
find berths for released men, and has be- 
come so popular in this connection that 
his office is always filled to overflowing. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Louis B. Wehle, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
recently appointed general counsel of the 
War Finance Corporation, This legal 
division will pass on regulations governing 
advances to exporters under the recent 
congressional authorization of $1,000,000,- 
000 for promotion of foreign trade. 


© Paul Thompson 
© Underwood & Underwood : ; 

i i- Major-General Leonard Wood, considered by many peo- 
teal 9 rte Binge Roy ge ple as the ideal American fighting man, caught by the 
a national conference of the experienced camera in a characteristic pose, just having been decorated 
workers among the foreign born and illit- with the Distinguished Service Medal. General Wood's 
erates This conference will discuss citation was based on his service as a department, division, 
methods of education, safety, health, hous- and camp commander during the war. The decoration 
ing, instituting schools, and ’ thrift, ‘and is says: “He has displayed professional attainments of a high 
expected to have a nation-wide effect in order, and has furthered in every way the system of 

quieting the ranting Bolshevist. officers’ training schools, 
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WHAT TESTS FOR WORKERS BRING OUT 


ARTICLE II. 


HEN our association asked the War 
Department to authorize us, in co- 
operation with the Y. M. C. A., to give 

the National Business Ability Tests to such 
soldiers as wished to take them as a means of 
securing good permanent positions for office 
work, Col. Walter Dill Scott replied that the 
first step must be the trial of the tests in one 
camp, for the War Department never approved 
any proposal until trial had been made in an 
actual camp and a favorable report secured 
from the officers in charge. 

With his letter I went to the Personnel Ad- 
jutant at Camp Upton, N. Y., and was courte~ 
ously afforded the opportunity of testing a 
group of fifty-two men. This was the number 
reported on one day by the U. S. Employment 
Service as having made out cards applying for 
employment on the office or executive side of 
business. 
the total number of applications received. 

The men were given an order to report to the 

‘officer assigned at seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, in a room with tables and lights. The 
meaning and character of the tests were ex- 
plained to them, and then they were told that it 
was entirely a voluntary matter on their part 
as to whether they should remain to take the 
tests. They were at liberty to leave if they 
wished to. Six of them left—two mechanics 
wrongly classified as clerical workers and 
four owners of their own businesses who were 
not really seeking employment at all. Every 
man who really wanted an office job remained 
to take the tests. : 

A few simple tests were given that would 
apply equally well to all workers on the mental 
or executive side of business, and then the 46 
men were divided into two groups, one com- 
prising those who wished positions as book- 
keepers, the other, those who wished positions 
as correspondents, office-managers, or sales- 
men, 


Why Men Like to Be Tested 


The tésts lasted for more than two hours, 
yet at the end at least half-a-dozen of the men 
crowded around me and begged me to remain 
another day and give the tests again so that 
they might take the series which they were 
unable to take that evening. They wanted a 
full series of measurements of their accuracy 
and speed in performing common operations of 
the office and of school work, so that they 
might compare their records with the records 
of grammar school graduates, high school 
graduates, and experienced business employees 
which we had gathered over the country by 
testing thousands of persons in each of these 
classes. 

The tests themselves took but a short time 
to give. A test on tabulating (mental alert- 
ness) took but 3 minutes ; a test on copying fig- 
ures and adding took 4 minutes; and a test on 
reproducing instructions took 15 minutes—5 
minutes for memorizing the instructions, and 
10 minutes for reproducing what could be re- 
membered. In this latter test the men were 
graded on the number of facts (out of 20) 
which they correctly stated in their own words 
or the words of the original. 

But as soon as the tests were finished the 
men were asked to exchange papers and mark 
each other’s work as the key was read to them 
step by step in very carefully-formulated in- 
structions. Any good clerk could have read 
the printed instructions equally well. Then 


the papers were passed to another set and re- 
checked in the same way. Finally they came 


It represented about one-third of’ 


Forty-six Men ‘Take Examina- 
tion and Employers Learn 
Much from Result 


By SHERWIN CODY 


back to the owners, who had a chance to see 
whether they had had a fair deal or not, and 
were told the standard averages of experienced 
business employees, etc., so that they might 
judge their own records by comparison. It is 
needless to state that they were deeply inter- 
ested in this exact and scientific self-measure- 
ment. 

Some will immediately ask if there was not 
chance for considerable fraud in thus permit- 
ting the men to mark each other’s papers. In 























SHERWIN CODY 


International authority on “How to Write Letters and 
Advertisements That Pull,” who has now perfected 
the first practical office employment tests. 


testing more than twenty-five thousand young 
people of all sorts I have never seen any evi- 
dence of fraud, and certainly there was none 
at Camp Upton, according to the officer in 
charge and the Y. M. C. A. educational direc- 
tor, who were observers of the experiment. 

When fifty questions must be answered (in 
effect) in ten minutes, there is no time for 
evil thoughts. Besides, in performing the 
common little operations of a business office, 
each person knows he ,is just as likely to be 
right as his neighbor, and he has no time to 
look over that neighbor’s paper. The whole 
situation is very different from that in the 
case of ordinary school examinations, when an 
hour or more is allowed for answering ten 
questions which might be answered in fifteen 
minutes, and there is a good deal of time and 
opportunity to think up ways of beating the 
game. When the papers are placed in the 
hands of the men themselves for grading, they 
feel the responsibility and realize that if there 
were any cheating they would be cheating 
themselves, and it was of more importance to 
them to know accurately what record they 
could make than it was to anyone else. The 
whole motive for dishonesty was removed, and 
a most powerful motive for intense personal 
interest was substituted. 

The type of tests which were given in this 
experiment could be understood by every man 
tested, and the system of grading the papers 


gave the men complete opportunity to under- 
stand just what they signified. The matter 
was familiar-to every office worker, whatever 
school he may have been trained in. Every 
bookkeeper knows how to fill out an invoice, 
and in this test, detailed instructions were sup- 
plied for filling each blank space provided. 
Every correspondent had an equal chance with 
every other to dig out of the catalogue pages 
supplied the facts required to reply to the 
letters they had to answer, and these facts 
were very simple, but very human and very 
usual in business. The tests had to be easy 
enough so that the poorest could make a 
showing on them, yet hard enough so that 
the cleverest could not make 100 per cent. (else 
there would be no means of knowing how 
much better than 100 per cent. on that test 
these persons might have done). 

It requires a great deal of hard work to 
realize all these conditions in a test perfectly, 
and the National Tests had to be revised a 
great many times to make them meet these 
conditions, and also to make them as short as 
possible while still affording a fair oppor- 
tunity for mental measurement. In the course 
of seven years they had graqually grown to be 
a scientific instrument, a mental footrule cer- 
tified by the bureau of standards of common 
sense (the sense common to the several thou- 
sands who had experimentally taken them or 
administered them). That isewhy they proved 
so acceptable to these 46 soldiers. 


A Scientific Employment System 


About an hour was required .o review the 
papers to see that they were properly marked 
and accurately graded. Very few errors, in- 
deed, were found, and these were chiefly due 
to imperfection in the system of giving the 
directions. If you tell almost any person one 
simple thing to do in a clear and direct style, 
you can almost absolutely depend on having it 
done correctly if the spirit of willingness is 
present—and in this case there was a spirit of 
keen interest and desire to make no mistake. 
When the men take these records and go out 
to see employers they will know better what 
they can do and what they can’t do, and they 
will make accordingly a more intelligent im- 
pression on the employer. In the test records 
they will have documentary evidence to back 
up their faith, and so they will certainly be able 
to be more convincing in selling their own 
services. 

But for the large employer we made up 
these records on typewritten sheets, one line 
for the name and home address of the ap- 
plicant, with some information as to age, na- 
tionality of parents, and kind of position de- 
sired, and a second line for the test records. 
In all we provided for rating under nine differ- 
ent heads. If a large employer felt that he 
had no place for “just a soldier,” he knew very 
well he could afford to make a place for an ex- 
ceptionally good man who would be of perma- 
nent value to the firm. The “topnotchers” 
were well worth picking out from the entire 
list and making a place for immediately. Few 
employers were unable to see this instantly. 

But some may ask, “What of the men who 
failed to make good records?” 

Of course, there were as many of these as 
of those who made high records. The mental 
attitude of these men was immediately ap- 
parent in the comments thade at Upton after 
the tests: of the men who made poor 
records, many planned immediately to take 
courses of study to correct their weaknesses. 
If a man takes a psychological test and is set 
down as having “the mental age of a child of 

(Continued on page 1034) 
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Bird’s-eye view of a section of the fertile farming land under the Okanogan Irrigation Project, Washington. The Highline Canal is seen in the foreground. 


ONE CABINET MEMBER OF FULL MAN-SIZE 


N THE top floor of the Interior Depart- 
() ment Building there is a spacious room 

of Jacobean paneling, comfortable furni- 
ture, soft colors, and leaded windows that look 
down upon the Potomac River and the park. 
It is far different from the usual government 
office—and it is occupied by a different kind of 
Cabinet officer. It might be the workshop of 
an artist, except that a steady stream of callers 
come and go, the clockwork that keeps them 
in motion moves noiselessly, and energy pul- 
sates through the place. 

The environment is the keynote to the per- 
sonality of Franklin Knight Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior. He isa creative genius with 
American efficiency but the soul of a poet. He 
has the imagination which enables him to vis- 
ualize great projects, national economic prob- 
lems and welfare movements, together with 
the practical sense to carry out his ideas and 
plans. 

Through the war period the Secretary of the 
Interior has not held the center of the stage, 
even though his Bureau of Mines rendered 
material aid in the gas warfare, and his mineral 
experts sought out the resources needed after 
the closing of foreign trade. But all the while 
Franklin Lane has been working for the days 
of peace, for the time when the soldiers would 
return and when the great reserves of the 
United States would be drafted into the eco- 
nomic battle. The reconstruction period is go- 
ing to mark the full fruition of Secretary 
Lane’s labors. 

In a day when theories of idealism some- 
times seem to be more important. than their 
actual operation, Franklin Lane is demonstrat- 
ing that principles.and action are not. incom- 
patible. America to many is a land of magic 
dreams, but dreams that can be made to come 
true only, by getting the equipment to work 


Franklin Lane Combines Horse 
Sense and Action With 
Vision and Ideals 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 


with, and bending every energy. toward ac- 
complishment. 

The Secretary of the Interior—who looks 
like a typical carefully-groomed American 
business man—was once considered a radical, 
but it was the radicalism of commonsense and 
understanding of the needs of his fellowmen. 

“The thing that has made America is hard 
work,” Franklin Lane answered in explanation 
of the Republic’s position in the front rank of 
the nations. “It is hard work that make a man, 
too; and it-is work that makes life worth 
living. Of course you first must have the right 
tools; but success always will come to the 
man with knowledge and the capacity for do- 
ing. Education is an important step for both 
the native-born American and the immigrants 
who come to us in search of opportunity and 
freedom. 

“We have always stood ready to welcome 
men from everywhere, for the United States 
is a man’s land, a place where he will receive 
the test that proves his mettle. 

“The test of the Democracy of this land is 
the manner in which it can absorb these aliens 
into the great American life.” 

Just now there are two ideas especially dear 
to Secretary Lane: Americanization, involving 
the assimilation of the foreigner into the body 
politic ; and his homestead plans for the benefit 
of the demobilized soldiers. Both will mean 
the making of better Americans, and the mak- 
ing of new opportunities for the people. 


When the war clouds have cleared away, 
Franklin Lane believes that there will be a re- 
organized industrial and economic nation. 

“We want Americanism reduced to practical 
terms of better conditions for living, to wages 
that will maintain a decent standard, to a home 
life that will not cause the immigrant to 
wonder whether the democracy of America is 
only a new kind of yoke about his neck,” he 
declared with the zeal of the real patriot. “We 
can never interpret America to those who can- 
not read or write our language, who are cut 
off from all real understanding by this barrier. 
And there is the illiteracy among our own peo- 
ple to combat. The draft law brought a sud- 
den awakening to the peril of illiteracy. We 
raised an army to preach democracy, but out of 
the first 2,000,000 men there were 200,000 who 
could neither read their orders nor understand 
them. The problem is a national one. Ten 
per cent. of the adult population can not read 
the laws; thousands of children are being 
taught American history in a foreign language, 
and 18 per cent. of them do not go to school at 
all. 

“Eliminate illiteracy and a great stride has 
been taken toward the elimination of the so- 
cial unrest, the false doctrines and the dis- 
satisfaction that.are bred among the thousands 
who are unable to escape from the deadening 
influences of their surroundings. Only a brave 
man fired with ambition can lift himself from 
such conditions.” 

That many of the men who have won suc- 
cess in the world have fought their way up 
from the bottom against all the obstacles that 
beset the newly-arrived immigrants, Lane feels 
is conclusive evidence of what can be accom- 
plished with education for the masses. 

“Our Americanization bill failed to get 
through Congress at the last session, but it is 
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going to be reintroduced at the maing special 
session. In six or eight years we could elimin- 
ate illiteracy under its provisions of sharing 
with the states the cost of educating the 


e. ; 
Pee What about the American boys of the aver- 
age class? How are they to be developed?” 
the Secretary was asked. 

“Give them an opportunity to prove them- 
selves,” he answered quickly. “Let them learn 


to give and take the knocks that are a part of . 


life. Only through that means will the powers 
in a man be brought out, and only in that way 
can he learn to express himself. The man 
who can manage himself is the man who is 
ing to become a leader. But first he must 
nd himself.” , 

Secretary Lane is not a preacher of one 
doctrine and a practitioner of another. His own 
son is ing out the father’s theories. When 
the war came Franklin Lane, Jr., enlisted in the 
army and went into the aviation service. Later 
he went over to the Navy because it promised 
to get him to France sooner, and he was among 
those who went abroad early. Now he is out 
West learning more of engines and mechanics, 
not in a college, but in an overalls job. 

The problems of the returning soldiers and 
sailors are known to the Secretary of the In- 



























Fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of alfalfa hay raised on 
thirty-two acres of ground in the Minidoka Project, 


Idaho. First year’s cutting on the Wamsky Ranch, near 


Rupert—two years ago a desert place. 


terior by firsthand information. There must 
be more than a “Welcome Home” sign to greet 
them, he believes. These boys who are return- 
ing from France have a new responsibility in 
life, a sober realization of what is before them, 
atid the expectation that the greatest demo- 
cratic nation of the world will give them the 
chance for a better and a broader life. 

Franklin Lane has met this demand with 
the first and only real constructive program 
for dealing with unemployment in a way that 
will benefit the land and the workers. His 
proposal to open up the waste lands of the 
United States will not only bring to the return- 
ing soldiers the chance of becoming home own- 
ers, but it will add to the productive territory 
of the United States an area equal to seven 
times the State of Virginia. There will be an 
end to the slacker lands, the swamps, the cut- 
over regions and the desert places, under the 
plan which Lane presented to the last Congress 
and which it is expected will be approved at 
the impending extra session. 

Lane glows with enthusiasm as he tells of 
the 40, letters which the Interior Depart- 
ment has received from men who are anxious 
to avail themselves of the chance opening up 
to them. 

“Of course we have no way of telling just 
how many men will return to their old jobs, 
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and how many will seek new fields,” he said, 
“but the spirit of adventure is a long way 
from dead in the United States. It is the 
spirit that keeps us alive and that makes for 
progress. When a man is no longer going 
ahead, his career is dead, and the same applies 
to a nation. But America is the incarnate 
spirit of adventure. Why, on the railway I 
am building from Seward to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
there are ten times as many men anxious to go 
to the wilds of the North than we have places 
to give. . 

“An American wants to get out and do 
things, to see his work grow, to create and 
to exercise his personality in what he does. 
He wants to make what he has, and to enjoy 
not only possession but the knowledge that he 
has evolved it by his own labors. It is the old 
pioneer spirit.” 

The question was raised as to whether 
Americans are not getting away from the per- 
sonal element in work, and tending toward 
the standardization of all labor. ° 

“We are not losing the creative instinct,” he 
answered quickly. “There are three times as 
many inventions perfected in this country as 
in any other. That is a good sign. It shows 
that men are thinking for themselves, not 
merely taking orders and performing a daily 





new sort of farm life. The returned soldiers 
who begin the development of the waste lands 
of the country are not to live the isolated lives 
of the old-time farmer. We want them to have 
the spur to ambition that comes from com- 
petition, and the comforts which can be ob- 
tained through co-operation. Social inter- 
course is necessary for the development of the 
people as well as their lands. A hundred 
thousand acres in each state could be set aside 
and made productive. The initial work would 
offer employment at good es to the men 
immediately in need of jobs. ‘Then the prop- 
erties could be fenced by the new farmers, 
the homes built-and all at the expense of the 
Government, with the indebtedness to be paid 
back in forty years, when the farms have be- 
come producing. 

“We don’t ask for the reclamation of all of 
the 250,000,000 acres of unused land in the 
country, but only enough in the next three 
years to keep up with the growth of the pop- 
ulation. Model settlements will solve many of 
the difficulties that the old-time farmer en- 
countered. I would put churches and a school 
in the central settlement, build good roads to 
facilitate communication, provide for the mar- 
keting of the crops on a co-operative plan, and 
have a trained man in each settlement who 
could give advice to the farmers about the 
rotation of crops, fertilizers, and other mat- 
ters, in the same manner we have found help- 
ful on some of the Indian reservations. It 
would revolutionize farming in the United 
States, and each man in the settlement, know- 
ing what the others were doing, would profit 
by the discoveries or mistakes. 

“We have to get together and talk things 
over to learn and make headway. Look at the 
conferences that have been so frequent during 
the last few years. Yet every time a group 
of men get together for discussion they are 
learning.” 

And tins has had plenty of opportunity to 
increase his own knowledge at conferences 
since he joined President Wilson’s cabinet. 
He has been the handy man of the official 
family. Whenever any difficult job came up 
Lane was called upon to look after it. He 
could open the San Francisco Exposition or 


Scene on Yakima Irrigation Project, Washington. The picturesque Sunnyside division dam, seen in the fore- 
ground, is only one evidence of the real ars program being carried out to abolish slacker lands in 
this section. 


task. But the day’s work some time in the 
future may be divided into two types—one in 
which a man will put his efficiency and accom- 
plish routine work, and another in which he 
will’be the creative artist. 

“The turning backward of the current that 
has been moving from the farms to the cities 
will help to restore the balance. I was born on 
a farm, and when I was a boy 70 per cent. of 
the people were living on farms. Today things 
are almost reversed. But we want to make a 


adjust wage disputes with equal facility. 
Previous to coming into the Cabinet he had 
no personal acquaintance with President Wil- 
son. When he was appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission he did not know Theo- 


‘dore Roosevelt, but the latter heard of the 


energetic Californian and knew that he was - 
the man needed on the job. 
Lane went to California in childhood. He 
graduated from the University at Berkeley. 
(Continued on page 1033) 
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GOETHALS INVESTIGATING CUBA SUGAR 


E DITOR’S NOTE—This publication, 
in its April 5 issue, under the caption 
“Some Capitalists I Do Not Trust,” re- 
ferred to the affairs of the Cuba Cane Sugar 
Corporation, and added, “It may be worth 
while at some future time to delve deeply 
into Cuba Cane Sugar’s whole activities in 
the way of fimancing.”. Further investiga- 
tions confirm the impression that the finan- 
ciers associated with the formation, flotation 
and management of the company owe the 
public a fuller measure of information than 
has yet been vouchsafed, particularly con- 
cerning the distributiton of the common 
stock and the methods employed in prepar- 
ing the financial showing. 

We also commented upon the attitude 
taken by one large stockholder (Henry 
Evans, president of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company of New York and other com- 
panies) towards a $25,000,000 bond issue 
which was authorized by the directors but 
abandoned after this stockholder attracted 
public attention to the matter. Reference 
was also made to the fact that the election 
of this stockholder as a director had appar- 
ently silenced his opposition. 

These comments were interpreted by Mr. 
Evans as conveying a wrong impression 
concerning his relations with the enterprise. 
This led to the appended correspondence, 
which throws considerable light on the af- 
fairs of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation. 
General Goethals is now conducting a thor- 
ough investigation into the activities of the 
promoters and of the company, and it is to 
be assumed that his report,,when compiled, 
will be available for the thousands of stock- 
holders and for the public. Any report bear- 
ing the signature of General Goethals will 
be accepted by everyone as truthfully pre- 
senting the full facts. His statements are 
awaited with very keen interest. 


HE following letter was addressed by the 
Editor of Forbes Magazine to Henry 
Evans ;, 


“As a stockholder of the Cuba Cane Sugar 
Company you publicly announced your opposi- 
tion to a bond issue of $25,000,000 which the 
directors had arranged to float. The directors 
apparently did not relish courting your active 
and open opposition, as they promptly took 
you into their fold. Since then you have main- 


‘tained complete silence concerning the com- 


pany’s affairs. The public, I find, are asking 
why the board, after having decided upon.a 
certain course of action, desisted when you 
threatened to fight their action, The question 
has also been asked why yous¢lected to join 
the board and become oneof the ‘inside 
crowd,’ thus presumably and inferentially giv- 
ing up your freedom and open opposition. | 

“As we are trying to get at the bedrock facts 
concerning the way in which the. Cuba Cane 
Sugar Corporation was organized, capitalized 
and financed, and also the full facts incidental 
to the miscarriage of the proposed bond issue, 
I would greatly appreciate, for publication, a 
statement concerning the part you have played 
in shaping (or re-shaping) the financial pro- 
gram of the company. Your reputation for 
fearlessness has made your action in this con- 
nection inexplicable to many. Do you not feel 
that you owe to the public, as well as to your- 
self, a word of explanation to clear up the 
situation which has arisen?” 


Mr. Evans, under date April 21, replied as 
follows: 
“Dear Sir: 

“Your letter dated April 16, 1919, has been 


_ interests) bond issue. 


Henry Evans, in Letter to Forbes 
Magazine, Defines the Stand 
He Takes 3 


received. My answer, which you may use for 
publication, follows: 

“Last February,-when Cuba Cane Sugar Cor- 
poration proposed a bond issue of $25,000,000, 
it was stated that the company needed work- 
ing capital. You are, I think, mistaken in be- 
lieving that I then, publicly or otherwise, ex- 
pressed myself as opposed to a properly safe- 
guarded (as regards preferred stock holders’ 
I felt, however, and 
publicly ig iy crs myself as feeling, that the 
terms of the proposed bond issue should be 
disclosed, and, further, because of charges and 
insinuations made in letters received by me, 
that there should be a thorough investigation 
into the affairs of the company to determine 
why the bond issue should have become neces- 
sary. The terms of the proposed bond issue 
were disclosed, and thereafter the issue was au- 
thorized by the stockholders. The issue has 
not been made because of the hope and belief 
that the profits to be derived from this season’s 
crop may make it unnecessary. 

“Growing out of stateraents made by inter- 
ested parties in letters to me, a demand for 
an investigation of the affairs and manage- 
ment of the company was made. The directors 
expressed their willingness that such an in- 
vestigation should be made, and I was further 
informed that the high officials of the company 
would insist that it be. I was asked to become 
a member of the board so that the investiga- 
tion might take the form of constructive criti- 
cism from within, to the benefit of the com- 
pany, rather than of destructive criticism from 
without, to the injury of the company. Partly 
for this reason, but chiefly because it. seemed 
to me that the investigation would be more 
satisfactory in results if handled from within 
than if conducted from without, I accepted the 
office of director. At that time I wrote a letter 
to one of the directors, a copy of which I 
enclose. I think that the letter is self-explana- 
tory and that it will appear therefrom that I 
have in no way changed from my original 
position. 

“At my. suggestion, General George W. 
Goethals’ firm was retained to conduct the in- 
vestigation. This selectien was made because 
of its insurance of an investigation which 
would be complete, able and entirely free from 
any prejudice either for or against the admin- 
istration of the company. General Goethals 
is now and for some time past has been actively 
engaged in the conduct of the work. Like 
other stockholders, I am awaiting the rendition 
of his report. “Yours very truly, 








Here is the letter Mr. Evans sent to a di- 
rector of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 
and to which he refers in the foregoing com- 
munication : 


“Alfred Jaretzki, Esq., 

“49 Wall Street, 

“New York City. 
“Dear Sir: 

“Referring to the preliminary outline of the 
investigation into the affairs of the Cuba Cane 
Sugar Corporation, which I recently sent you, 
and in view of your letter of February 17, 
1919, I should perhaps recall at this time the 


“February 19, 1919 


circumstances in which I accepted membership 
on the board of directors of the company and 
the arrangements between us as to the in- 
vestigation which is to be conducted into the 
affairs of the company. My position in the 
matter was, of course, pices 3 understood be- 
tween us. Both on behalf of the interests 
which I directly represented and on behalf of 
numerous other shareholders of the company, 
who had expressed a desire to co-operate along 
the lines of my suggestion, I proposed a thor- 
ough and impartial investigation into the com- 
pany’s affairs. The advisability of such an in- 
vestigation is quite apparent. The annual re- 
ports of Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation show 
that, since its inception in 1915, the company 
has progressively increased its properties | 
(plantations, plants, buildings, etc.) from a 
valuation of about $49,000,000 to a valuation of 
about $75,000,000—an increase of more than 
50 per cent.; that, during the same period, its 
gross production of raw sugar has not approx- 
imated a corresponding increase, and that, 
during the same period, on a rising scale of 
prices, its net earnings (exclusive of taxes) 
have progressively decreased by more than 
50 per cent. 

“The history of other large Cuban sugar pro- 
ducers, during the same period, has not been 
similar. During the same period throughout 
which this company was repeatedly acquiring 
new properties, obtaining a constantly decreas- 
ing ratio of production therefrom, and suffer- 
ing constantly decreasing profits, other com- 
panies, without making great acquisitions of 
properties, were constantly increasing their 
profits. ; ; 

“The directors have stated that the expendi- 
tures to property account were made with a 
view to the future: that, though these expen- 
ditures have not therefore been productive of 
cemunerative returns, the time is now ripe, 
and they are about to become so. This holds 
promise for the future, but does not explain the 
past—at least not so far as concerns the de- 
crease in net earnings during the year last past. 
So far as concerns last year, it appears that . 
no considerable expenditures to property ac- 
count were made from the gross earnings, but 
that such expenditures (over $10,000,000), to- 
gether with previous expenditures to property 
account and otherwise, now constitute a large 
floating debt which is about to be funded by 
the company by a bond issue of $25,000,000, se- 
cured by mortgage of the properties. 

“Thus, at the end of a year of unprecedented 
high prices, during which other companies 
made unprecedented profits (taxes excepted), 
this company made an almost disastrous show- 
ing, to the great injury of its credit. 

“In our discussion of the subject you ac- 
quiesced in the necessity for a thorough exam- 
ination of the company’s affairs and expressed 
your belief that this would be the view of your 
associates on the board of directors, provided 
that the investigation to be conducted should 
be made from the inside with the view to con- 
structive criticism instead of from the outside 
with a view of destructive criticism. I am, 
of course, in accord with the idea that the 
necessary investigation should be conducted 
with an intention to benefit, instead of to in- 
jure, the company and it was in this view of 
the matter that I expressed my willingness to 
accept membership on the board of directors. 
provided the directors were ‘unanimous in de- 
siring my association. My acceptance of 
membertship on the board was in furtherance of 
the thorough and impartial examination of the 
company, which I originally purposed and not, 
in any sense, in limitation of such an investiga- 
tion. This is, of course, clearly understood be- 

(Continued on page 1034) 
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BLAZING THE WAY FOR, FOREIGN STOCKS 


HE initial attempt to interest American 
| investors in the stock of a European 
corporation has met with pronounced 
success after a two-year trial on the New 
York Stock Exchange. At first exhibiting be- 
coming diffidence, the shares of this corpora- 
tion have finally come to be regarded with 
such enthusiastic admiration that they have 
at times monopolized the attention of the 
Speculating element in Wall Street. Two 
years ago there was hardly anyone who knew 
what the abbreviation “R. T.” stood for on 
the stock tape, but nowadays it is not an un- 
common thing for 50,000 to 100,000 shares of 
this corporation’s stock to be turned over, or 
churned over, in one day’s session. 

The pathfinder, the pioneer of that large 
army of European securities which will be 
imported within the next two or three years 
in greater or less volume, according to their 
appeal to the speculating and investing pub- 
lic, has been a sort of domesticated edition 
of the ordinary stock of the Royal Dutch Com- 
pany for the Working of Petroleum Wells in 
Netherlands India. Incorporated as late as 
1890, in The Hague, Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, the company was originally a local en- 
terprise engaged in the development of pe- 
troleum-bearing lands in the Dutch East In- 
dies, but it developed into an international un- 
dertaking when, in. 1902, it became affiliated 
with the Shell Transport & Trading Co., of 
London and the de Rothschild petroleum in- 
terests of Paris. Now, the Royal Dutch-Shell 
combine, in addition to its Dutch Indies pos- 
sessions, owns exclusive or controlling inter- 
ests in important oil fields in Roumania, Rus- 
sia, Egypt, Panama, Venezuela, Mexico and 
the United States, and has long contracts 
for most products of Persian oil fields con- 
trolied by other interests. 

An interesting story is told of the begin- 
ning of the Royal Dutch Co. It is narrated 
that the company owes its inception to the 
chance discovery by a Dutch settler in Java 
that the natives in a certain district were in 
the habit of making torches through the sim- 
ple expedient of saturating dry branches of 
trees in the waters of creeks. These “waters” 
were found to consists of almost pure mineral 
oil. 


Royal Dutch the Pioneer 


To Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the New York in- 
ternational banking house, belongs the credit 
for successfully introducing the first impor- 
tant European investment to the American 
market. In December, 1916, a syndicate 
headed by that firm, purchased 74,000 sub- 
shares of ordinary stock of 100 guilders par 
value (about $40.50 in American currency). 
These shares were deposited in escrow and 
there were issued against them 220,000 so- 
called American shares of no stated value. 
These American shares represent, therefore, 
one-third of a sub-share of the Royal Dutch 
stock, and they are in reality certificates of 


beneficial interest in the 74,000 sub-shares ° 


and are entitled to their pro rata proportion 
of all dividends and other increments accru- 
ing to the deposited shares. 

‘The Royal Dutch American shares were 
placed in the market by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
in December, 1916, at about $69 per share, 
ex the January, 1917, dividend. Trust com- 
pany certificates were issued to represent the 
American no-par-value shares. On March 1, 
1917, the certificates for American shares 
were listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Early transactions were recorded at $60 a 
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Royal Dutch, the Pioneer, Sets 
the Pace for Others to 


Follow Here 
By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


share, followed by a rise to $66.75, and a sub- 
sequent fall to $59. 

The early reception given this stranger 
to the American market was anything but en- 
couraging, but the faith of those who stood be- 
hind the stock importation from the start 
never faltered. All through 1917 the stock 
rose and fell between $60 and $70 and above, 
with little attention being paid to it by either 
investors or speculators, excepting those well- 
informed people who were willing to wait 
patiently for results. In 1918 the Stock Ex- 
change trading in Royal Dutch began to 
broaden out, and in October’ on a turnover of 
thousands of shares it ran up to its record 
high level of $145 a share. 


Enlightens ‘American Investors 


Royal Dutch has only blazed the way for 
many foreign securities which are to follow 
in its footsteps. It has shown the American 
investor that many attractive opportunities 
exist beyond our own shores, and it has taught 
the speculator a valuable lesson as to the stock 
market possibilities of foreign securities, not 
only because of their earning power and in- 
trinsic merits, but also on account of their 
appeal to the public’s love of mystery and ro- 
mance. 


The movement to introduce foreign stocks 
is rapidly getting under way. The American 
International Corporation is known to be plan- 
ning the importation of foreign securities to 
be sold directly to American investors, or else 
to be marketed according to the plan that was 
followed with Royal Dutch, domestic certi- 
ficates being issued against foreign shares 
held in trust. 

Our first big investment trust—it is safe 
to say that it will be such in practice—has 
just been formed. It is the Foreign Bond & 
Share Corporation, organized under the laws 
of Delaware to finance public and private en- 
terprises in Central and South America, the 
Far East, Europe, and other parts of the world. 
It will sell to American investors either the 
debentures of the corporation, which will be 
covered by the securities of these foreign com- 
panies, or the foreign securities themselves. 
It is the intention of this corporation to reach 
all classes of investors in the United States. 
The authorized capital stock will consist of 
100,000 shares of common stock, of the par 
value of $100 each, and 3,000 shares, of no par 
value, to be known as “participating certifi- 
cates,” and a subscribed capital and surplus of 
$3,000,000. The organizers include private 
banking firms and some of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions throughout the United States, 
such as Brown Brothers & Co., J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co., Guaranty Trust Co., Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation, of New York; Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., of New Orleans; Central 
Union Co., of Illinois, and the First National 
Corporation, of Boston. 

Investment trusts, or holding companies for 
foreign securities, have been favorably known 
to European investors for the past fifty years, 
and where they have been managed with any 
degree of foresight they have been uniformly 
successful. The principle upon which their 
success has been built has been that favorite 
precept of financial advisers—diversification. 


The managers of European investment trusts 
have generally followed the practice of select- 
ing their investments from all quarters of the 
globe and all classes of industry. Three great 
English trusts, the Investment Trust Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., of London, the Second Edinburgh 
Investment Trust, Ltd., and the Metropolitan 
Trust Co., Ltd., of London, in their statements 
for 1917 showed more than 200 different kinds 
of investments in their balance sheets. The 
first-named had as high as 315 varieties. For 
the past ten or twelve years, dividends paid 
on the common stocks of these investment 
trusts have averaged around 12 per cent. an- 
nually. Investment trusts formed on the Con- 
tinent, however, have not gone in so strongly 
for diversification, except within the bounds 
of certain industries. Thus there is the Trust 
for Metal Securities, in Basle, Switzerland, 
the Trust for Rubber Securities, in Antwerp, 
Belgium, and the Trust for Electrical Enter- 
prises, in Berlin. Most of the European cor- 
porations of this nature are prevented by their 
by-laws from investing more than a stated 
proportion—about 5 per cent.—of their avail- 
able capital in one particular kind of security- 

Judging by the present striking phenom- 
enon of boundless public interest in the after- 
the-war speculation in domestic stocks on our 
own stock exchanges, it is not going .to be a 
very difficult matter henceforth for promoters 
of foreign securities to obtain a following. 

It has been the experience of the past that 
the years following the termination of great 
wars have been periods of abnormal industrial, 
commercial, and speculative activity. Insofar 
as speculation is concerned, we have already 
made a sizable start. The economists have 
been decrying the wave of reckless specula- 
tion which has swept over the country from 
coast to coast, but the psychologists tell us 
that it is the natural aftermath of war repres- 
sions and restrictions, resulting, when these 
conditions are removed, in the violent release 
of pent-up emotions. The war has bred con- 
tempt of danger, and there is none more con- 
temptous of danger than the stock market 
plunger. Moreover, as a basis for stock mar- 
ket excesses the public have their more or less 
involuntary war savings in the shape of Gov- 
ernment bonds which are the best collateral 
in the world. There are probably more people 
today possessed of the wherewithal for tak- 
ing a “flyer” in the market than ever before in 
the history of the country. 


Markets—Past and Present 


The record of the stock market so far this 
year rather proves that the psychologists are 
going to be right. Transactions in stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the month 
of April aggregated nearly 28,000,000 shares, 
the largest total for that month since 1905, 
when the total turnover in the fourth month 
of the year amounted to over 29,000,000 
shares. Sixteen out of twenty-one business 
days in April were million-share days, and 
many of these approached the million and one 
half share level. Only twice in the past 
thirty-one years, that is to say in the history 
of the New York Stock Exchange, has the 
recent record for April trading been beaten— 
in 1905, as noted above, and in 1901, when the 
aggregate exceeded 41,500,000 shares. April 
1s not usually the big month of the year either. 
The experience of the past twenty-four years 
has shown that two-thirds of the time, or six 


times out of nine, the record volume of trans- 


actions is reached in the fall'or winter months: 

Four times in this period the speculative 

movement has reached the height of its vio- 
(Continued on page 1030) 
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Important Events Illustrated 











@ Central News Fhoto Service 
“iew of the historic and beautiful city of Geneva, 
which has been selected by the powers as the seat 
of the League of Nations. Our photo shows Geneva 
with Rousseau’s Isle in the foreground and a view 
of Mount Blanc in the distance 















© Underwood 4 Underwood 
D. S: Pedham, one of the 
inventors, speaking 
through the transmitter 
of the “Magnavox” to an aviator flying 
at a height of three thousand feet. This 
is a brand new scientific invention by which 
telephone communication can be established 
between the ground and an aviator in the air. 






























@© Underwood ¢ Underwood 
A German Government sniper 
perched upon the roof of one of 
the buildings in Bettin, picking 
of Spartacans passing in the 
street below. 














Gant hos ployed 

i i ich has been “put on the map” through the prominent part it _blayed in 

the del re Ee rakane Thee city has often been called the “Key to the Adriatic,” and 
geographically is one of the most important centers in the world. 



































THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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If you want to know whether you are des- 
tined to be a success or not, you can easily 
find out. 

The test is simple and is infallible. Are 
you able to save money? If not, drop out. 
You will lose. 

You may think not, but you will lose as sure 
as fate, for the seed of success is not in you— 
James J. Hill. 


* * * 


When all the world seems a wilderness and 
all mankind seems in conspiracy against you, 
know that it is the-darkness within your heart. 
It is because you have lost faith in humanity ; 
because you have lost hold upon life and it has 
descended like some dark monster upon you; 
because you have been untrue to yourself; 
have been pursuing with too great a vigor 
those things which, when weighed in the bal- 
ance with the real things of earth, are utterly 
worthless and in doing so you have wandered 
into nameless wastes and turned your back 
upon the simple, happy things of life—E. E. 
Mannin. 

* * * 


There are men so lacking in initidtive that 
they do not even start for a vacant barber chair 
until some one gives them the nod—J. H. 
Newmark. 

* * * 


As a money-maker, fun is vastly superior to 
manufacturing or merchandising. Two of the 
largest restaurants in London made only $230,- 
000 profits last year, while a single music-hall 
made $250,000. George Robey makes three or 
four times more money than Lloyd George. 
Harry Lauder makes as much in a month as 
most Managing Directors get in a year. If you 
can introduce a wee bit of fun into your busi- 
ness, do it. Don’t despise fun. It is one of the 
most practicable and profitable things in the 
world.—The Efficiency Magazine, London. 


Happily, we have been making noteworthy 
strides towards frankness in business. 
Compare, for illustration, advertising: today 
with what went under the name of advertising 
twenty or thirty years ago. , 
. The chief advertisers now tell the unvarn- 
ished truth. They are as frank as well-chosen 
words can enable them to be. 
Publicity, than which there is no greater 


power today, is only another name for frank- - 


ness. 

Frankness pays—ask the ex-Kaiser what 
the wa are of secrecy and intrigue and 
double-dealing. 

Also, the person who possesses the habit of 
being cotahelee frank enjoys life infinitely more 
than the one who has to think twice before 
opening his mouth lest he contradict some pre- 
vious misstatement or give a clue to something 
going on, of a questionable nature, under the 
surface. 

The frank person treads a firm bridge cross- 
ing a river; the secretive person charily steps 
from stone to stone. 


PROMISE YOURSELF 


To be so strong that nothing can disturb 
your peace of mind. 

To talk health, happiness and prosperity to 
every person you meet. 

To make all your friends feel that there is 
something in them. 

To look on the sunny side of everything and 
make your optimism come true. 

To think only of the best, to work only. for 
the best, and to expect only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about success. of 
others as you are,about your own. 

To forget the mistakes of the past and press 
on to the greater achievements of the future. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all times 
and to have a smile ready for every living 
creature you meet. 

To give so much time to the improvement 
of yourself that you have no time to criticise 
others. 

To be too large for worry, too noble for 
anger, too strong for fear, and too happy to 
permit the presence of trouble. 

To think well of yourself and to proclaim 
this fact to the world—not in foud words, but 
in great deeds. 

To live in the faith that the world is on your 
side so long as you are true to the best that 
is in you. : 

* * * 


Work thou for pleasure; paint or’sing or carve 
The thing thou lovest, though the body starve. 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal; _ 
Who works for money coins his very soul; - 


Work for the work’s sake, then, and it may be’ 


That these things shall be added unto thee. 
—Kenyon Cox. 
ee ee 


When you remember a man by his clothes, 
don’t be surprised if you find he is a barber 
or a bartender. ’ 


Frankness 


(Continued from page 1012) 


By being frank yourself, you inspire frank- 
ness in others. o 

We all prefer openness in others to secrecy 
and coldness and aloofness. 

Robert Louis Stevenson ‘had this idea in 
mind when he said, “So soon as prudence has 
begun to grow up in the mind like a dismal 


. fungus it finds its first expression in a paralysis 


of generous acts.” 

The late James Stillman was one of the 
most secretive of men until a year or two be- 
fore he died. He then changed, and I know 
that he regretted not having done so much 
earlier in life. 

Whenever I meet a capitalist who is super- 
secretive, a feeling, an intuition, a conviction 
arises within me that he had better be closely 
watched, that his activities are of the sleuth- 
like variety, that he fears to talk lest he dis- 
close something not to his credit. 

We were not meant to be clams or icicles or 
sphinxes: 

We were meant to be social, hearty, happy 
beings. 





It has been truthfully said that the more you 
can get people to talk about you the more 
business you will do. Up in the White Moun- 
tains of old New Hampshire is a nature photo- 
grapher who is known in every section of this 
great country. Tourists through the White 
Mountain region never fail to visit this artist’s 
studio. This artist is content to display his 
work in a small, two or three room shack, 
rough and uncouth. But the folks flock there 
just the same. It’s personality that is winning 
the photographer friends, and winning them 
by the hundreds every season. Personality at- 
tracts the people and then it’s the easiest thing 
in the world for the artist to dispose of his 
beautiful photographs. That man’s personality 
is known all over this land. He’s doing a fine 
business because people talk about him and 
the more you can get people to do this the 
more business you’re bound to do.—General 
Fireproofing Magazine. 

* * * 

Only the strong man can hope for unusual 
success—a conclusion so forcefully expressed 
in the words of Rasuli, that “they want some- 
thing—they know what they want—they want 
it hard enough—and they get it.” It is, there- 
fore, not enough to be employed—if you do 
not work intelligently, and fail to improve your 
spare time or train yourself to handle bigger 
work by studying the fundamentals of your 
vocation. Timely preparedness is an absolute 


* necessity for promotion and stands for success 


—IF, to secure the full benefits of life, you are 
willing to give one hundred per centum of 
yourself into living. Choose your vocation well 
—devote your best energies to that undertak- 
ing—and you will not only find pleasure in the 
work, but reach the goal of real success.— 
John Clausen. 
ae ae 

If the transactions of America’s speculating 
millionaires, showing just how they made their 
money, could be published, what a rush there 
would be for sub-cellars. 


We need not become babbling Besses; but 
that is no reason why we should comport our- 
selves in such a way that people instinctively 
suspect that our secrecy and our standoffish- 
ness and super discretion are justified by con- 
stant apprehension lest we reveal something 


_we had rather hide. 


There are as many worlds as there are pairs 
of human eyes; each of us sees a different 
world—the world, that is to say, is a different 
place to each one of us. 

We make our own universe. 

One way to make and to see a bright, pleas- 
ant universe is to learn to be bright and pleas- 
ant. ourselves. : 

_ We cannot do that by shutting ourselves 
into a cold, repellent shell, by sneaking around 
secretly and stealthily. 

We can brighten up our world to no slight 
extent by habitually practicing frankness. 

And frankness will assuredly commend us 
to others and thereby make easier and pleas- 
anter the climb towards the hilltops of success. 
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HOW MUSIC HELPS BIG STORE WORKERS 


ARTICLE II. : 
HIS is the story of the use to which 
| famous merchants have put music. It 
tells of the effect on the employees— 
how they have been made better citizens, more 


loyal to their companies and nearer to one 


hundred per cent. efficient. 

It demonstrates how more business ensued 
as a direct result of the enterprise which in- 
troduced music into the daily regime. 

The examples we present are Marshall Field, 
Chicago; John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and 
New York; Plaut & Co., Newark, and Oppen- 
heim Collins, New York. 

In stores, music is double-edged: it works 
both on the employees and the customers, di- 
rectly and indirectly. (In establishments 
where the customer does not come in person, 
the effect is there for him just the same, 
though indirectly.) 

L. S. Plaut, the enterprising head of Plaut 
& Company, an organization that leads New- 
ark’s department stores, says: “Our people 
have become more courteous to the employees 
since we started this musical idea; they have 
more poise; they stand better; they are more 
alert; they speak more clearly; they seem to 
take a greater interest in their work.” 

Let us take Mr. Plaut’s words for our first 
theme. 

Over a year ago, a well-known singer and 
teacher of singing, Albert C. Janpolski, was 
engaged to organize a chorus among the em- 
ployees of the Plaut store. About sixty work- 
ers responded. Janpolski began with the very 
rudiments of singing—he showed the choris- 
ters how to stand, how to breath, how to enun- 
ciate. He felt if he were to be of any value 
to these people, he must form their tastes as 
well as show them how to sing songs. He 
realized that in order to make finer humans of 
his friends, he must show them the beauty of 
art. 


Promotes Community Spirit 


Soon the chorus was able to sing for the rest 
of the store. A new spirit took hold of all the 
establishment. A Plaut chorus was giving a 
concert, think of that! Fred of our depart- 
ment is in it, too! We must watch you, John, 
and you, Betty! At the concert, my, what 
spirit! There was Mr. Plaut himself sitting 
down in the first row; all the heads of depart- 
ments were there, and everybody else—the 
errand boys and all up the scale of importance. 
Lovely music was heard—heart-stirring, simple 
songs like “The Lost Chord,” the beautiful 
“Barcarolle,” from the “Tales of Hoffman,” 
Schubert’s “Serenade.” 

The Mayor of the city, Mayor Gillen listened 
delighted. “It’s like a prefessional organiza- 
tion.” It pleased Mr. Plaut and the whole store 
to hear it said in that way. Members of the 
chorus were encouraged. They liked their 
new hobby. And all the time a psychological 
change was taking place in them. -They stood 
singer-attitude most of the time, they enunci- 
ated more clearly in talking with each other 
and the customers. Impelled with the beauty 
of the new art within their grasp, they thought 
better thoughts. j 

In the previous article I said that “Shimmy 
minds are a very different set of employees 
from Chopin minds.” You cannot take pleas- 
ure in good music and be thinking of less lovely 
ideas. The choristers at the Plaut store looked 
differently, acted differently and responded to 
various causes with different effects.. In short, 


they developed into the very finest workers in | 


the whole store. Their new attitude had its 
effect on the other employees who came into 
contact with them. You cannot be near a 


Wonderful Results Achieved by 
Right Mixing of Music 
with Business 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 
Author “Face to Face with Great Musicians” 


whirlwind without feeling a breeze! You 
cannot stand near a furnace of enthusiasm 
without losing your chills. The different man- 
agers have come out flat-footed for the work, 
saying they see how the chorus people have 
improved. 

At first the members of the chorus were 
permitted merely to use the store for re- 
hearsals—they paid a little fee for the director 


ALBERT C. JANPOLSKI 


Well-known teacher of singing whose remarkable suc- 
cess in organizing the “Plaut Chorus” has changed the 
spirit of the establishment. 


and the music. They were glad to do it, too. 
But observe: soon the store took upon itself 
this expense, feeling it a mighty good invest- 
ment. Sometimes the rehearsals are held dur- 
ing working hours, sometimes after the store 
closes—and Mr. Plaut acts as host at supper. 
When costumes were needed, the store took 
care of this item as well. 

Last year thirty concerts wéte given outside 
the store for war work and charities. To date 
this year over fifteen have been held. The 
chorus is at work on a cantata for early per- 
formance, this being the ambitious “Joan of 
Arc.” Several soloists have been developed. 

Concerts have been given for the customers. 
For the moment I want to pass over this phase 
of the situation, reserving for a later opportun- 
ity the discussion of the business-pulling force 
of these concerts, the appeal to customers that 
brings them into the store, the goodwill cre- 
ated by store-concerts and the thirty concerts 
given out of the store by the “Plaut Chorus.” 
“Goodwill” I call it, but I will show you later 
what perfect advertising it is. Also how the 
community spirit is given added impetus 
through such work. 

Ofa slightly different character to the Plaut 
activity, should be mentioned the singing which 
was done in the Oppenheim Collins store dur- 





ing the tense strain of the war. Every morn- 
ing fifteen or twenty minutes before the store 
opened, a community sing was held among the 
employees and any others who cared to join 
(for oftentimes passerby and neighbors, hear- 
ing the sound of music, looked in. and sang 
along with the sales-people). The attendance 
at these song rallies was voluntary. The am- 
azing point is that, despite the early hour— 
one had to get down half-an-hour ahead of 
time—there were generally over five hundred 
of the seven hundred employees on hand. Al- 
mon B. Knowles, who ran the musical activity, 
chose patriotic music—every morning eight 
or ten good rousing songs that sent the blood 
to the cheeks and coursing faster through the 
veins. The company printed thousands of song 
books. 

In speaking of the success of the music, Mr. 
Knowles declared: “It was a great pleasure to 
inaugurate the movement, and specially to 
note the beneficial results accruing. The em- 
ployees took an increasing interest in all the 
patriotic campaigns—the singers were the 
best and most generous of our people in the 
response to calls for contributions and sub- 
scriptions. Besides the greater willingness to 
participate in the various. campaigns, there 
was aroused the natural enthusiasm to be ex- 
pected from spirited mass singing. The sing- 
ing did good to the employees, the employers, 
and the customers.” 


Fosters Co-operation 


Of this mass or community singing in busi- 
ness enterprises, more will be said later; an 
article will be devoted to the psychology of the 
idea—in fact, a real community sing in print 
will be a part of this series. 

Let us now move westward to that great 
store of Chicago, Marshall Field & Company. 


. The chorus there has been running since Feb- 


ruary 22nd, 1907—over ten years! A bulletin 
was issued at that time and officials of the 
store estimated that fifty or perhaps sixty 
might be interested. The bulletin stated that 
if a sufficient number of employees would give 
of their time and talents to make such an or- 
ganization a success of the Marshall Field © 
standard, it would be made permanent. Im- 
agine the surprise of the company when over 
two hundred and eighty applications for mem- 
bership were received! 

Ambitious numbers were attempted and a 
fine concert was given shortly afterwards. The 
program was made up of part songs—really 
worth while. The concert and those that fol- 
lowed it all were of such character that the 
audiences were given a genuine musical treat. 
As the chorus became more and more eager to 
mount the heights of the classics, some of the 
original members had to drop out—it was be- 
yond their depth. 

Today the membership is above two hun- 


-dred. They come from all parts of the store. 


There are bundle wrappers, inspectors, man- 
agers, clerks, porters, elevator men. The per- 
son holding the inferior position is often the 
superior musician, and a new respect is given 
him. Just because a man is lower down in 
the scale of business ability is no proof that he 
is not a fine gentleman. Gatherings of this 
sort, where many employees meet for an artis- 
tic and a cultural cause, bring out the finest in 
all the*crowd. : 

The manager discovers many excellent qual- 
ties in his-assistants. The assistants find that 
the men higher up are human, too, that they 
are real human beings, after all. The whole 
enterprise creates a new spirit of co-operation. 

W. B. Towsley, the assistant general super- 
intendent, is very emphatic in his attitude. “We 
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do not hesitate to speak in the highest terms 
of the work of our Choral Society upon both 
the individual and the house as a whole. We 
feel that the organization is a distinct benefit 
to Marshall Field, and that it makes for that 
homelikeness which seems to be lackin,; in 
many instances during these days. Emplc yees 
in all sections throughout the store look upon 
this as a part of our business home. Not 
familiarity to breed contempt, but familiarity 
for good-fellowship, is the result within the 
society. Not infrequently we go down in the 
store and sing for special occasions. We give 
one concert in April of each year, which is a 
gala occasion among our employees.” 

These store concerts are wonderful affairs 
Everybody reflects the new spirit which the 
music brings to them. The heads of the store 
know that the good results of one of these 
store concerts lasts for many days. The re- 
hearsals of the chorus are held on Monday 
evenings, the employees leaving their sections 
at the closing hour of 5.30. They go to the em- 
ployees’ lunchroom, where a lunch is served 
them without cost. From here they adjourn 
to the place they call their Music Room, and 
rehearse for an hour and a half, which gets 
them out at such a time that other engage 
ments for the evening are not made impossible. 


Elevates Business Standards ° 


Think of the mental and spiritual change 
which must take place in men and women at 
Marshall Field’s when they sing such exquisite 
numbers as the oratorio of “The Creation,” 
“King Olaf,” Grieg’s “Trygvasson,” “The Cross 
cf Fire,” “The League of the Alps,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawa- 
tha’s Wedding Feast,” “The Light of Life,” 
“Golden Legend,” etc. Think of the effect on 
the employees who merely listen to this music. 
Such music is more than a sermon, more than 
reams of “uplift talk.” It gets to the inner man 
and works its way to his heart. Think of the 
home effect on those who sing; necessarily at 
tome they discuss their interest in the chorus, 
necessarily the store acquires a parental sig- 
nificance. It is more than a place to work in; 
it is a place in which to live. Think of the 
gradual effect on those who know the singers, 
their friends and all who come in contact with 
them, and how this wave of good must work 
_ its way through the city. 

Marshall Field does not carry on this musical 
enterprise essentially to bring its direct return 
in sales; but no matter how hard they might 
try to use this for other than a business pur- 
pose, the waters will bring back the bread that 
has been cast upon them. 

No merchant knows more the good of music 
or believes in it more than John Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia and New York. It is perhaps 
because John Wanamaker is a musician and a 
music-lover that music first found its way into 
his store. The auditoriums express Mr. Wana- 
maker’s love of music. 

“We are not the mere automata of business ; 
we are men and women reaching out hand and 
heart to make life easier and to make the 
world happier,” says Mr. Wanamaker. “! 
would like to speak to the merchants, to say 
that there ought to be some other percentage 
than the profit in dollars and cents counted as 
a large compensation, and to my mind this 
musical good that we can do the employees is 
one of the greatest transactions that a mer- 
chant could have. I hope to have the people 
who are getting the education and the inspira- 
tion of this music feel that there is something 
else besides the humdrum—the coming in and 
going out and the weekly salary—that this is 
a school of hope, that it is a higher level, that 
whilst we work in our offices, at our counters, 
and at our desks, we have the ambition to rise 
in the world by intelligence, by work, and by 
constant cultivation. 
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In the Wanamaker store, there is a Military 
Band, headed by Capt. Frederick Wood; there 
is a Bagpipe Band; the Bugle Corps’ and the 
Orchestra are essentials in the institution. 


Then there are the choruses. There is a colored 


chorus which was organized by the manager of 
the elevator men and composed entirely of em- 
ployees of that department. They didn’t do 





A noted musician, the head of the Nev Eng- 
land Conservatory, Dr. Geo. W. Charlwick, 
said, “When we have merchants who are 
prophets, men who idealize the work of the 
soul, we can be sure that we are reaching an 
era of far-reaching significance.” 

I reiterate again that the way to win the 
genuine sympathy of employees is through 





The Plaut Chorus, composed of employees of Plaut’s department store, Newark, New Jersey. 
Almost the entire store personnel participates in community singing, which is promoting a 
wonderful new spirit of camaraderie among the employees. 


ordinary music; they gave fine performances 
of music by the best of their race. The white 
choruses have given big oratorios. The re- 
hearsals are held during the store time, and the 
full salary is paid, in order to remove any ob- 
stacle in the way of this beautiful idea. There 
are trumpeters and chimes at different parts 
of the store. Many mornings the entire organ- 
ization starts the day with a general “sing.” 
Concerts are often given for the Benefit As- 


sociation, _There is a Military School, and a 
general school for all who desire to improve 
themselves. ‘ 


The entire store participates in community 
singing. The organization plays a rousing 
number and everybody stands at attention. At 
the end of each day in the Philadelphia store 
there is a flag drill and the playing of the Na- 
tional Anthem, and all, including customers and 
workers, put aside their thoughts for a -few 
minutes of music. Many informal concerts 
are given for employees and customers. The 
Philadelphia store has the largest pipe organ 
in the world, and a beautiful organ adorns the 
New York establishment. During the holidays 
little groups of musicians go throughout the 
various sections, and sing and play to the em- 
ployees and customers. The music for the cus- 
tomers is another subject, and one that I want 
to treat separately. It is a big enterprise un- 
der the direction of Alexander Russell, the 
eminent composer, organist, pianist, and all- 
round musician. 


Work with Song in Hearts 


John Wanamaker says that ‘he wants his 
people to work with a song in their hearts. 
“I believe it is true,” said Mr. Wanamaker, 
“that every baby is born with a song in: .its 
mouth. We are in quest of that song. We 
are in hopes that neither ignorance nor pov- 
erty, nor toil nor disappointment nor. trouble 
shall crush the song of that spirit.. It -shall 
ever be a part of my dreams, it is a very old 
dream, that we shall search for that little song, 
and make it larger and stronger. Let us fill 
the earth with glad songs.” 

Hundreds of people of the Wanamaker or- 
ganization are. directly connected. with the 
musical enterprises, but everyone.of the work- 
ers feels his share in the great, song. | 


their hearts, and I have yet to tind any method 
which so perfectly uncovers the soul of men 
and women as music, given them during their 
daily work. The employer who brings the 
song to the lips and the souls of his workers 
has done infinitely more than the man whose 
workers go about their duties with a grouchy 
face, a frown, and tightened lips. 

Mr. Isaacson will next tell of musical 
work which has been carried on in fac- 
tories. This will be followed by articles 
on “Community Singing; Its Psychol- 
ogy,’ “Music to Bring Customers,” 
“The Advertising Value of Music in the 
Stores,” “Music in the New York Sub- 
ways,” etc. 


(Continued from page 1026) 


lence in November, three times in December, 
and four times in January, with September 
and October also favored months. 

In the history of the New York Stock Ex- 
change there have been only three three-mil- 
lion-share days, one occurring in the war mar- 
ket of 1916, and two in the great bull specula- 
tion in the railroad stocks in 1901. The year 
1901 also has the record of eleven two-million- 
share days. In 1906 the record for million- 
share days was made, with 114 sessions reach- 
ing or passing the full million mark. The 
premier year of the war-stock speculation— 
1916—brought 69 million-share days, six two- 
million-share days, and one _ three-million- 
share day. The current speculation has at- 
tained unusual momentum early in the year, 
and there are many who predict that before 
the end is seen new speculative precedents 
will have been set all along the line. 





The self-sufficient person, who feels he does 
very well by himself, generally finds the world 
quite agrees to his isolation. 

Ae ee 

We pride ourselves on being a business na- 
tion. Very well, let us run the nation on busi- 
ness lines. A national budget, such as every 
other civilized country compiles, will bring us 
nearer a business basis. 
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FOOD SITUATION IS STILL CRITICAL 


OOD food at reasonable prices and good 
(5 health at any price is now the clarion 
call of the nation. 

How far the United States government can 
provide these blessings to the people is prob- 
lematical today. There are agencies whose 
purpose it is to accomplish this’ beneficent 
work, but progress has not been entirely sat- 
isfactory. With the soaring of the cost of 
living, wages have followed to the same dizzy 
heights, until the entire structure is now un- 
stable and ready to topple. At the same time, 
the men who earn three and four times the 
sum derived from their labor a few years ago, 
are still running a race to keep ahead of the 
mounting prices of the necessaries of life. 
Meanwhile government agencies are strugg- 
ling to reduce the basic prices of the various 
commodities by too frequent cutting at the 
branches instead of the roots of the “H. C, L.” 
beanstalk which continues its sky- 
ward growth. 

In the Public Health Service, un- 
der the direction of Surgeon Gen- 
eral Rupert Blue, there has been 
outlined a comprehensive plan for 
bringing good health to the citi- 
zens of the United States. Only 
the funds. are lacking, and the 
question will be put up to Con- 
gress, as to whether Uncle Sam, 
as a business man who has learned 
war’s lessons, can afford to over- 
look any scheme which will in- 
crease the efficiency of his people. 
The private owner of a modern 
manufacturing plant now installs 
recreational centers, sees that his 
workers are properly housed in 
sanitary homes, provides correct 
inedical treatment by doctors and 
nurses, and overlooks the food 
supplies. It costs money, but the 
returns in good health, in the cur- 
tailment of the sick leave, the in- 
creased efficiency of the workers, 
and the better spirit, more than re- 
pay the outlay. The time has 
come when the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot afford to lag behind 
the individual. 

In the matter of feeding the 
population of the United States at 
cheaper prices the problem is far more com- 
plicated. The nation is the richest in the 
world. This is attributable to the fact that the 
national resources are overwhelming in extent, 
with the reserves not yet touched, but also ina 
measure it is due to the high costs which have 
prevailed for years, and the circumstances 
which have made the United States the 
creditor of the world at the end of the war. 

We have been furnishing a large part of 
the food and clothing of the world since the 
war began, In 1917 we produced 650,828,000 
bushels of wheat. The nearest approach to 
that mark was made in India, with 379,232,000 
bushels.. Ordinarily the United States can be 
counted upon to provide one-quarter of the 
world’s wheat. In corn, more than 50 per 
cent. of the world’s supply is raised in the 
United States, and in 1917 the crop was 3,159,- 
494,000 bushels. It is not to be wondered at 
that America is looked to for the feeding of 
the world during the first months of the re- 
construction. 

The period has arrived when food prices 
must be relaxed, The situation is too highly 
keyed, But how to bring about the reduction 
to a lower, scale is now the problem. The 
crux of the matter today seems to lie in the 
wheat price. Before there can be any general 
lowering of price levels of the basic commodi- 


Wheat Price Crux of Problem— 
‘Nationwide Health Plan 


to Be Inaugurated 
By OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


ties, the cost-of living must come down. High 
wages are at the bottom of production costs in 
every industry, and the cost of bread and other 
foodstuffs is at the bottom of the wage de- 
mands of labor. 

Are the farmers profiteering in standing 
firm for the government guarantee of $2.26 
wheat? Agriculture is the foundation of the 
national prosperty, and the response of the 
farmers to the plea of the government for in- 
creased production of foodstuffs was a prime 
factor in winning the war, but there are many 
people in Washington who believe that the 





JULIUS H. BARNES 


Through his recent appointment by President Wilson as Wheat Director for 
the United States, Julius H. Barnes will handle the 1919 wheat crop and 
administer the $1,000,000,000 fund appropriated by Congress to take care of 
that crop under the Government guaranteed price, 
will remain President of the $150,000,000 Federal Grain Corporation which 
will continue to be the commercial agency for carrying out the Government 
policies and. act as representative of the American Relief Administration. 


time has come when the law of supply and de- 
mand should be allowed to operate on food- 
stuffs. They believe that law will bring a 
prompt reduction in the present high costs, 
and the burden which now rests upon the con- 
sumer will be lifted to some degree. 

But the farmers, on the other hand, see in 
the wheat price the index to the market for all 
their other crops, and for this reason they hold 
firmly for the maintenance ofthe Government 
guarantee. 

Some people ascribe directly to the world de- 
mand for foodstuffs, the present high cost of 
living, and point to the rise in the price of 
hogs, when the restrictions of the Food Ad- 
ministration were removed, as ample evidence 
of the necessity for maintaining Government 
regulation over the price of wheat. Only 
through such control can a runaway market be 
prevented, they claim.: Others believe, as does 
Lord Leverhulme, of England, that improved 
living conditions, a shorter working day, and 
good wages must go hand in hand with the re- 
duction of prices and an increase:in produc- 
tion and consumption. A high consumption of 
articles of low-cost, it is held; will mean large 
production, for the great majority of the con- 
sumers are: workers, and thus a complete cir- 
cle will be established. -The application of this 
principle to wheat would be interesting. 


In addition Mr. Barnes 


An*unprecedented crop of winter wheat is 
anticipated, unless some unforeseen circum- 
stance shoyld arise. Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, has indicated that there will be but 
slight demand upon the billion-dollar fund to 
maintain the wheat guarantee of $2.26. 
Whether the fund is drawn upon to meet the 
difference between the guarantee and the do- 
mestic market price is not in reality a vital 
question to the American consumers, for they 
will pay the bill in the long run, either in 
maintaining prices in the United States or in 
loans to the European nations so that they 
can buy the wheat. If the Treasury should 
take up the loss of selling wheat below the 
guarantee, this also-would come out of the 
pockets of the public in the end. 

A possible reaction on the farmer, however, 
has been foreseen in some of the Government 
agericies in Washington. A wheat 
crop for this year of 1,500,000,000 
bushels is not an improbability, ac- 
cording to some officials, while 
they set the ordinary consumption 
in this country at about 500,000,000 
bushels. Even if the shipping be- 
comes available to export more 
than 350,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
which represents the high record 
in the past, there might still re- 
main on hand in the United States 
500,000,000 bushels of the 1919 
crop, when the 1920 wheat comes 
in. For 1920, the farmers will 
have no guarantee, and the situa- 
tion would be one which would 
soon find expression in Congress 
from the members who come from 
the farming districts. 

That the prices of meats are to 
remain up likewise seems a certain- 
ty. Again the necessity of feeding 
Europe is given in explanation; 
the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation stating that “high prices 
will continue for a long time and 
each day that brings final peace 
nearer means a greater call on this 
country for meat.” 

The packers admit that the price 
of meat is high, but with a division 
of profit between the retail butcher, 
the packer and the farmer, it is maintained 
that the latter do not get an undue sum at the 
present cost of feed and high wages for labor. 
When the reduction in prices comes, the pack- 
ers likewise desire that there shall not be too 
great a cut, for moderate prices, it is said, will 
give the best balance between prices to the 
consumers and profits to the farmers to en- 
courage the latter in the raising of cattle. It 
will also insure a steady flow of business, which 
is essential to keep the packers’ organization 
functioning smoothly. 

The question of food costs and the effects 
which high prices may have upon the grow- 
ing generation are closely allied. The Public 
Health Service in its program for child con- 
servation has found that 20 per cent. of all the 
deaths are infants. under two years of age. 
A large percentage of these deaths could be 
prevented by proper food—both as to quality 
and quantity. The education of the parents 
and the elimination of unsanitary surround- 
ings would save still more, for even under the 
intermittent efforts which have been made 
from time to time, the reduction of infant mor- 
tality has amounted to 174% per cent, 

Surgeon General Rupert Blue has asked 
Congress for $2,000,000 to inaugurate a nation- 
al health campaign. If he obtains that ap- 

(Continued on page 1034) 











HIEF, Information Section, United States 
C Training Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor.” 

That’s a high-sounding title for anyone, it is 
especially so if that one be a young woman who 
has far to go before reaching the age of twen- 
ty-five. How Miss Viola Smith rose to it from 
the position of one among many typists doing 
war work in Washington is a story which 
shows how easy is the path of progress for a 
woman whose mind and eyes are open to the 
everyday opportunities of which life is so 
lavish. 

Less than two years ago Miss Smith mi- 
grated to the national capitol Eee her home in 
California. That step, of itself, was testimony 
to her capacity for moving ahead. When she 
found, at the age of seventeen, that it was 
necessary for her to earn her own livelihood, 
she decided very, very firmly that she should 
not travel in a rut. She had no qualifications 
for a business career except a high school edu- 
cation.. But she could write a good hand and 
she was quick at figures, so she secured a posi- 
tion with a wholesale novelty house in San 
Francisco, at $12 a week. For six months 
every evening was devoted to learning typing 
and stenography. Then she applied for a posi- 
tion as stenographer. Her request was granted, 
and she remained with the firm for several 
years—but not at the same desk. Here is 
where the principle of business preparedness 


. entered her career. 


“I knew the best way to get along was to 
learn all I possibly could about the business 
which I was in,” said Miss Smith when inter- 
viewed during an inspection trip to New York 
recently. “The more I knew the more valua- 
ble I would be to the firm. I am a staunch be- 
liever in the theory that the world appraises 
us according to our own rating. I wanted to 
rate high. So I studied the cause and effect 
of the different trade relations carried on by 
us. Ifa salesman sent out on the road failed, 
I tried to find out what his methods were. If 
he was successful, I did the same. In two 
years I was secretary to the manager.” 


Improved Leisure Time 


About that time Miss Smith noticed that 
the sales in several departments were falling 
off. She went to the manager and told him 
she thought it was because, the articles being 
art goods and therefore in demand by women 
only, saleswomen instead of salesmen would 
be better canvassers for the trade, offering her- 
self for the first try-out. 

“They laughed at me,” said Miss Smith, with 
a triumphant smile, “taking it as a huge joke 
that women could be successful at traveling. 
It irritated me, first, because I knew women 
could sell that line much better than men, and, 
second, because I did not think it just that 
being a woman should prevent me from get- 
ting ahead. I determined the latter should not 
be the case. Realizing that I could never pro- 
gress very far beyond where I was with that 
firm, I began to look about for another berth. 
I found it. A firm in the same business in 
Los Angeles with whom we corresponded 
thought, from my letters, that I would be of 
value to them. They sent for me at a slightly 
larger salary. I accepted their offer.” 

Her months in Los Angeles might have been 
lonely ones had she not made her leisure the 
tool for self-improvement. She had often 
thought it would be a good idea to take the 
civil service examinations. Now she put the 
thought into action, taking three months in 
which to prepare herself. “I knew,” Miss 


Smith explained, “that if I had a civil service 
certificate, I should never suffer for lack of 
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Although Not Yet Twenty-five, 
She Holds Important Gov- 
ernment Post 
By GENEVIEVE PARKHURST 


work, so I took and passed three examinations 
—county, state and federal.” 

About that time America entered the war. 
On April 23, 1917, Miss Smith received word 
that she had been appointed as a typist in the 
Department of Labor. It took her just three 
days to pack her belongings, visit her family in 
one of the upper valleys of the state and be on 
her way to Washington. 

Her first place was in,.the Children’s Bureau, 
but it was of short duration. The position of 
secretary to Assistant Secretary of Labor Post 
was vacant. It was a hard and fast rule that 
it was not to be given to a woman. But the 
tremendous call for clerks and secretaries 
brought about by the department’s colossal 
war task made it impossible to find a man for 
the position. “So I was sent there tempor- 
arily to do some copying and take some dicta- ¢ 
tion,” explained Miss Smith. 

“And now I am going to tell the plain truth 
about how I finally attained it. There was, in 
the office, an old colored man who used to sit 
and watch me pounding away on the type- 
writer. He interested me-as he was a new 


type, Southern negroes not being numerous in 
California. When work was not rushing I used 


Viola Smith, Assistant Chief, Woman’s Division, United 
States Employment Service, attributes her success to 
the old colored office boy who “blew -her trumpet” for 
her. May we be pardoned if we conclude that the fact 
that this youthful Chief has plenty of smiles to go 
around, notwithstanding all the knowledge that she car- 
ries in her head, and the multiplicity of duties that she 
discharges, may be one of the contributing factors 
toward this success? 


to talk with him and he would ask me all 
sorts of questions about California and the 
people out there. He seemed to be particu- 
larly inquisitive about women in business, and 
asked me if they all had as much ‘pep’ as I. 
I had never thought I possessed a surplus of 
that quality and his interest rather astonished 
me. 

“Then one day the man picked for the job 


arrived and I was sent downstairs again. But 








EN OPPORTUNITY AROSE 


I only remained there two days. The young 
man had speed and he knew the business, but 
he would not stay over-time when there was 
rush work.” 

Here Miss Smith points out the way for 
other young folk, men or women, by repeating 
the remark of the young man whom she re- 
placed. “As he was putting on his overcoat he 
said to me, ‘You can stay here and work your- 
self to death if you want to. I won’t. I figure 
that when I’ve done a good eight hours my 
time belongs to me and to no one else!” 

With her work well in hand, this ambitious 
young person soon found that she had time 
on hand for other things. So she equipped her- 
self with the various pamphlets put out by the 
Department of Labor and, when she had time 
to spare, she studied them, acquainting herself 
with the general condition of labor, its require- 
ments and the demands to be put upon it by 
war and the government’s plans for adjusting 
the demand and the supply. 


Colored Office Boy’s Commendation 


“And still I was of interest to the old colored 
office boy,” Miss Smith stated. “And finauny 
one day he said, ‘You know Ah ben watchin’ 
you. They ain’t no one I eber done saw what 
got the speed you shuah had got. I done tole 
it to Massah Post. Now I done tole it to some 
other I done know. You jes’ wuhk, wuhk, all 
day long.’ What he said evidently had effect, 
for it was shortly after this that 1 was sent to 
New York by Mrs. Hilda Mulhauser Richards, 
then Assistant Secretary of Labor, to assist in 
opening the Federal Bureau of Employment 
for Women.” 

In both of her positions in California Miss 
Smith had done most of the employing for the 
firms. Now she had use for the knowledge 
thus acquired. Her tryout of a few days was 
prolonged into months. Then she was re- 
quested to return to Washington and was ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief, Woman’s Division of 
United States Employment Service. About 
this time woman in labor became such an im- 
portant factor in the war that it was decided 
to send someone to investigate women’s indus- 
trial work in Canada, with a view to raising the 
American woman’s ability to its highest ca- 
pacity. “Get all you can on woman in indus- 
try,” said Miss Mary Van Kleek, of the Labor 
Board. 

Her command was followed, with the result 
that Miss Smith is now going about the manu- 
facturing districts learning all she can about 
the various industries which employ unskilled 
labor and teach it to be skilled. She has mas- 


. tered much about the rubber and leather indus- 


tries and can, herself, make’a boot or a rubber 
overshoe. She has made a survey of the train- 
ing schools in the machine trades in the New 
England states. And at present she is con- 
centrating on rubber tires. 

“I am taking Spanish lessons,” Miss Smith 
added, “because I have a feeling that when 
I have learned something of the rubber trade 
it might lead me to South America, where it 
all begins. And, of course, I must learn to 
speak the language.” 

Viola Smith says she owes her success to the 
old colored office boy who “blew her trumpet” 
for her. But you and I may be pardoned if we 
conclude that it is her faculty for being pre- 
pared for opportunities which bring the op- 
portunities. 





Tf thrift is to be stimulated—and America 
needs a spirit of thrift very, very badly—the . 
fruits of.thrift, savings, must be protected 
from financial burglars. 
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WOMEN CAN FIX OWN MINIMUM WAGE 


HERE is no reason why every business 

I woman should not make the determina- 

tion of her minimum wage a personal 
decision,” says Miss Eugenia Wallace, vice- 
chairman of the National Committee of Busi- 
ness Women, which is directing the affairs of 
the Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, until its election of officers at its first 
annual convention in St. Louis on July 14. 

“If women continue to cheapen their serv- 
ices in the business world, it is partially due to 
their own timidity and to the long struggle 
they have had to overcome obstacles to their 
advancement in commerce.” 

Miss Wallace is an employment adviser and 
expert. She personally selected the women 
employees of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, until she gave up that work to 
undertake her present occupation of employ- 
ment adviser and vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of Business Women. 

“T always tell every girl who comes to me 
for advice to qualify for a responsible position 
first—and then to set her salary at a deservedly 
high mark, and maintain it. Legislation for 
the minimum-wage will be necessary at times 
to help the timid and untrained worker to bet- 
ter herself; but an employment office in New 
York recently pointed out the way for fu- 
ture developments along this line by refusing 
to send out a girl to any position that paid less 
than ten dollars a week. This employment 
bureau did not wait for legislation to estab- 
lish this standard—it made its own minimum 
wage. 


“The necessities of the war with its man-~ [3 


shortage assured employers that there were 
many fields in which women could—and did— 
execute their duties as faithfully and as capa- 
bly as men. And now that the foreign. fields 
are opening up, a new avenue for women is 
appearing. Many of the women who were 
employed in the censor offices because of their 
familiarity with different languages have taken 
up the foreign export work. Such positions 
promise all sorts of advancement, but they 
require high qualifications and must be sought 
by the applicant; they are not in the open 
market. 

“At all events, the door to women in the 
business world has been widely opened to these 
new and lucrative avenues. I recall, for in- 
stance, a firm that did not believe in women 
in the higher positions in the business world. 
This firm considered women only for the minor 
clerical positions and before the war employed 
only thirty-five women. The man-shortage of 








Eugenia Wallace, Noted Leader, 
ells of Growing Power of 
Business Women 
By ELIZABETH SEARS 


the war forced the firm to open its doors to 
women. The firm so heartily approves of 
women in business now that it employs close 
to seven hundred women, out of two thousand 
employees altogether. I placed one-hundred 
and twenty-six women there in one week, 
so rapidly had the bars been let down. This 
firm is now giving to women many of the 








EUGENIA WALLACE 
Vice-Chairman National Committee of Business Women 


responsible positions that it formerly held that 
only men could fill. : 

“I believe thoroughly in an apprenticeship 
for girls in business. It always qualifies them 
to demand their own minimum wage. And it 
is natural that every employer should desire 
to test out the business girl, especially the 
college girl, and ascertain whether or not her 
theoretical studies will re-act favorably upon 
her practical work in his business. I believe 
that the girl who is willing to take time for 
her training and to supplement it with outside 
study on every angle of her work will find the 
barriers to her advancement being pushed 
farther and farther back each day. 


“Women are by no means in danger of 
crowding men out of the business world or out 
of any good position that a man can ably 
occupy. There is plenty of work for everyone. 
Women have’ not crowded men out of any 
positions as yet, and more and more of them 
are being called for in the business world. 
Indeed, there are certain forms of work that 
the men seem-to leave gladly to the women— 
such work as filing and stenography, for in- 
stance. And in welfare work there is always 
a call for trained women; men do not seem 
to have either the patience or the sympathy 
that this type of work requires. Women are 
learning to work with men and not against 
them, and this makes for a more congenial 
and harmonious condition in every office. 

“On the other hand, employers are finding, 
like the insurance companies, that women are 
not as fragile as they have been accustomed 
to regard them. We take better care of our 
health and look upon it as an asset. I have: 
lost only one-half day from my own work in 
twelve years and I know many other women 
who have similar records. Men lose just as 
much time off from their work, in the long 
run, as women, only it does not seem to be 
commented upon so much. We women have 
learned that in order to maintain our salaries 
at a high standard we must give value received 
in point of time as well as in energy.” 

Miss Wallace has given ‘much time to the 
study of the business girl and her needs, and 
believes that the Federation of Business Wom- 
en can do much to help the younger woman 
who is just learning to make her own adjust- 
ments in the business world. She is a typical 
young woman of the modern Southern type, 
who has lived most of her days in a Southern 
atmosphere. She was born in Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, and brought up in San Antonio, 
Texas, and believes that once the Southern 
girl has conquered her own prejudices against 
the business world, she will make ideal ma- 
terial for the business woman. 

Miss Wallace is a committee member of 
the National Association of Compilation and 
a member of the Community Labor Board No. 
1, and is also Associate Editor of “Filing, Inc.” 
For several years she taught a class at Colum- 
bia College on Indexing and Filing and_ is 
regarded as an authority on these subjects. 
Her offices are at 600 Lexington avenue, where 
she is in close touch with the work of Lena 
Madesin Phillips, who is the Executive Secre- 
tary and the leading worker in the Federation 
of Business and Professional Women. 


One Cabinet Member of Full-Man Size 


He led a varied life as a newspaper reporter 
in San Francisco, in New York, and later in 
Tacoma, where he managed the “News,” a 
publication that in its day was considered 
radical. He became the idol of the labor ele- 
ment in Washington State and the terror: of 
the corrupt politicians. 

Later he began to practice law. He drafted 
a city charter for San Francisco and when it 
was adopted he was made corporation counsel 
for two terms. He made the gubernatorial 
race and lost, and the same result occurred 
when he was a candidate for the United States 
Senate. These experiences were part of the 
“hard knocks” that made the man. When he 
came to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
he conducted several of the most important 
cases, and his decisions were upheld by the 


(Continued from page 1024) 


Supreme Court. In the express rate case he 
examined E. H. Harriman and brought out that 
the railroad king believed in a unified control 
of the roads—if he could get it. The statement 
caused a sensation at the time, but the idea is 
being giver a test today. 

Lane opened up a new policy on the part of 
the government toward the Indian wards of 
the State soon after taking over the Interior 
portfolio; he has developed the national parks 
into the great recreation grounds of the coun- 
try; he has sought diligent 
water power potentialities of the nation and 
to turn the waste to the irrigation of desert 
lands. 

In the Interior Departnient he has built up 
the finest morale of any government depart- 
ment, largely through the Home Club, which 





to utilize the © 


brings social life to the employees and pro- 
vides lectures and entertainments. In the De- 
partment he has made it clear that Secretary 
and humble laborer are all workers together. 
To keep fit during the rush of the war work, 
Lane became one of the regular attendants 
at the setting-up exercises directed by Walter 
Camp each morning near the Interior Depart- 
ment, and today at fifty-five years of age he is 
in fine fettle to tackle any new job that needs 
attention. - . 

_ But at this interesting political stage there 
is no bracketing of Franklin Lane and the 
Presidency. He was born near Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, and therefore is 
ineligible under the Constitution. It is the one 
thing the Democratic managers find wrong 
with him today. 
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How Industrial Democracy Works 
(Continued from page 1019) 


There again we applied our 50-50 principle, as 
time spent in these classes is one-half company 
time and one-half employees’ time. Besides 
the English language, we are teaching the first 
principles of Americanism. We point with 
pride to a record of ninety-five applications 
for citizenship papers which our employment 
manager filled out a few weeks ago. 

Name one of the important results, if not 
the i result, of the community of in- 
terest idea? 

From the human standpoint the most pro- 
nounced and satisfactory result—the one thing 
more than any other that has made it seem 
worth while—is that our Community of In- 
terest idea has helped to make better men and 
women. It has increased their self-respect, for 
they feel that they are now being treated not 
as “hands” but as men and women. Conse- 
quently, one and all take pride in their factory, 
pride in their labor and pride in their product. 
Naturally, too, our Community of Interest Idea 
-has made life more worth the living, in that 
employees, and ourselves as employers, now 
occupy the most happy relationship to each 
other. From the business point of view solely, 
the Community Idea has developed a new and 
remarkable teamwork throughout our whole 
organization, with the result, as already stated, 
that we are making better pipes and more of 
them. 

What cannot be accomplished by an organ- 
ization building with the principles of Justice, 
Co-operation, Economy, Energy and Service! 
With that kind of foundation, it seems to us 
that almost any kind of accomplishment with- 
in reason is possible. 





What Tests for Workers Brihg Out 
(Continued from page 1022) 


ten,” the situation seems more or less hope- 
less and even the psychologists find it difficult 
to tell the person what to do about it. But if 
one can’t spell one can concentrate in hard 
work on the few hundred words which con- 
stitute 95 per cent. of all words used in or- 
dinary business—it is a fact that fewer than 
one hundred words constitute fifty per cent. 
of all words used in ordinary writing; or if 
one can’t copy figures and add them, one needs 
only to practice until he can. 

Some have more talent than others for this 
sort of thing, but that means simply that it 
takes more time for some to learn than for 
others, and all can afford to take the necessary 
time, however long that may be, to master the 
common and usual operations of a business of- 
fice; or if one does not want to do that one 
ought to get into some other line of work. So 
those at the foot of the list got just about as 
much real satisfaction out of the tests as those 
at the top, and it seemed quite likely that the 
Y. M. C. A. educational classes would be 
promptly filled up by those who wished to 
make better test records and so get better 
office jobs. 

That is precisely what vocational education 
means, but it requires tests to make the de- 
ficient persons realize their deficiency so that 
they will wish to correct their defects. This 
willingness to correct mistakes and weaknesses 
is the direct result of the democratic way of 
giving the tests which we followed at Camp 
Upton, and which we propose to follow in all 
the tests given to soldiers under the authoriza- 
tion of the War Department for the 22 camps. 





Some one asked Sir Robert Hadfield, recent- 
ly, “What does life mean to you?” Sir Robert 
answered, “Life to my mind means to do 
one’s best with one’s health and powers and 
opportunities and letting the results go round.” 
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Goethals Investigating Cane’ Sugar 
(Continued from page 1025) 


tween us, and I am desirous of co-operating 
with my associates on the board to have the 
proposed investigation begun with as little de- 
lay as possible. 

“What is wanted is not a conventional audit, 
by new accountants, of company books (which 
could hardly produce results different from the 
audits heretofore made by other auditors), but 
a thorough investigation of all the affairs_and 
management of the company. It may be that 
the condition of the company is such that an 
investigation will prove to have been unneces- 
sary, but, it is to be made because many stock- 
holders not associated with the management 
desire it and it should insure an earnest inquiry 
to develop all the facts connected with the 
business and management of the company. 

“In the letter addressed to me by your firm 
under date of February 3, 1919, the examina- 
tion proposed was described as ‘a thorough 
investigation and examination of the accounts 
of the company, its business and affairs, from 
the time it first began operations; and (2) 
some sugar property expert to report on the 
properties of the company and their operating 
efficiency. 

“In your letter of February 17th, it is sug- 
gested that the organization and financing 
of the company and the acquisition of proper- 
ties were intended to be excluded from the in- 
vestigation, but I note that this suggestion is 
not intended to be set up as an absolute or 
technical limitation upon the scope of the pro- 
posed inquiry. I think that an adequate ‘report 
on the properties of the company and their 
operating efficiency’ referred to in the letter of 
February 3, 1919, is the proper foundation for 
an investigation as to the reasons why the 
company has apparently failed to produce sat- 
isfactory results during the time since it first 
began operations. I am sure you will agree 
that the values-of the properties acquired by 
the company and their capacity for production 
should be ascertained, as the failure of the 
company since it first began operations may 
possibly lie in defective initial organization. 
I am also expecting that the directors will.not 
be disposed to limit any additional inquiry into 
the organization, financing or acquisition of 
properties which may, in the course of the 
examination, prove to be of practical value in 
the attempt to ascertain what, if any, defect 
may exist, to account for a failure to produce 
satisfactory results. I understand from your 
letter that in this point of view you entirely 
concur. 

“Yours truly, 


“HENRY EVANS.” 


The latest Wall Street reports are. that the 
company’s prospects have materially improved. 





Food Situation Is Still Critical 
(Continued from page 1031) 


propriation, the first step will have been taken 
toward building up the physical standards of 
the American people and turning out a new 
generation better equipped for the battle of 
life. 

The program which has been drawn up, if 
carried through, will be one of the big after- 
war achievements; one of the things which 
will make the great conflict seem worth 
while, for it was the war which showed the 
necessity for many of the seforms being 
sponsored by the Public Health Service. The 
experience in keeping ‘millions of men in good 
health while in the army, the work which the 
Red Cross performed, and the diversified ac- 
tivities in industrial hygiene at the war plants 
and factories will all contribute in the work 
now to be done. The war revenue bill with its 





child labor provision is taxing children out of 
industry, and the Public Health Service is pre- 
paring to improve their condition. 

War leaves its effects upon the birth rate 
of a nation, and while figures have not yet 
been compiled in the United States, it is 
stated that even during the short period in 
which this country was engaged in the hostil- 
ities, there was a falling off in the birth rate. 
In Europe the loss of the finest manhood, and 
the mortality among the under-nourished 
women and children have worked havoc. The 
decline in the birth rate of the nations at war 
in Europe was 7,000 a day in 1915. 

The people of the United States are often 
prone to boast of the ‘fine physical standards 
which obtain, and the sanitary living condi- 
tions which apply to the bulk of the people. 
The standards are high, but they can be made 
higher, the Public Health Service declares, 
with a resultant gain economically. The war 
brought about an awakening in regard to the 
nation’s health, just as it did in many other 
fields. 

The draft law not only raised the army that 
was to fight Germany, but it brought to the 
public attention an army that was not physic- 
ally fit to fight. When 13,000,000 men betwéen 
21 and 31 were cited for physical examination 
the country learned for the first time that 
more than 30 per cent. were unfit for military 
duty. Many of the ailments were preventable. 
The Public Health Service officials state that, 
had there been a systematic program for phy- 
sical welfare in’ the past, many of these de- 
fectives would be normal today. 

Dr. Blue declares that if there had been a 
proper medical inspection in*the schools when 
the draft men were growing up it would have 
been possible to locate the defects in time to 
have made 1,000,000 more men available for 
the American army. 

The Surgeon General is not preparing to em- 
bark upon any great campaign of expenditure 
in the face of the cry for national economy. 
The assistance of state and local authorities 
with the Federal organization is sought, with 
aid extended by the National Treasury upon a 
co-operative basis. A special drive for rural 
sanitation is planned, for the country is, the 
source of the food supplies and milk which may 
demoralize the centers of population by 
spreading disease, unless it is kept pure. 

It is the rural regions likewise that con- 
tribute to such diseases as malarial fever, 
which can be combated by drainage and the 
purification of water supplies. This one dis- 
ease alone afflicts from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
persons annually. Of these, 30 per cent. are 
workers, who lose an average of 10 days from 
their employment. Malaria is a preventable 
disease, and the elimination of this scourge, 
as the Surgeon General proposes, should mean 
that as much as 21,000,000 days of productive 
labor will be given to the country. 

This is but a single item in the program of 
the Public Health Service campaign, but it is 
enough to show that the United States can not 
afford to overlook a sound investment in 
health, when Surgeon General Blue presents 
his appropriation estimates to the next Con- 
gress. 





“You can’t get even with a man and get his 
money at the same time,” i$ an epigram that 
contains sound common sense.—Business Cor- 
respondence. 

*x* * * 

The power of the ballot, of manhood suf- 
frage, is only beginning to be felt. Organiza- 
tion, combination, government heretofore have 
been dominated too often by the privileged 


and capitalistic few ; hereafter, thanks to edu- 


cation, to enlightenment, to civilization, to 
religion, the many are to act more ‘in concert and 
hold sway. 
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“Road sales for the week exceeded 
any week in our history,”: says: Mar- 
shall.Field & Company, the largest dry 
goods enterprise in the world: 

Briefly, consumers are purchasing 
more freely than merchants. Most of 
what the consumer buys is for imme- 
diate use. The merchant in laying in 
stocks must look further ahead and 
try to avert being found loaded up 
with goods on a declining market. 
However, if, as is probable, the people 
continue to absorb merchandise in 
large volume, prices probably will be 
well maintained, at least for some con- 
siderable time, although it is incredible 
that there will not ultimately set in-a 
recession from the présent. war-time 
levels. 


WHAT FARMERS ARE: DOING 


The sentiment discovered by the 
writer in course of a trip to the Middle 
West was most encouraging, especially 
among that. class of people which has 
been aptly described as “the backbone 
of the nation,” namely, the people of 
the soil. Farmers everywhere are 
both producing extensively and receiv- 
ing extraordinarily high prices for 
everything they sell. Nor are they, as 
a general rule, tucking away their 
wealth in old stockings. On all sides 
they are improving their dwellings 
and their farm buildings, purchasing 
up-to-date machinery and implements, 
adding to the comfort of their home 
and, doubtless, are also swelling their 
bank accounts. 

This betokens active,. prosperous 
business for some time to come. 

The agricultural community are 
scared. by no Bolshevistic ghosts. Nor 
do they fear nation-wide idleness on 
an alarming scale. In fact, they com- 
plain that workers are scarce and they 
rather fear that this condition will be- 
come more acute in view of the con- 
tinuous outflow of aliens to Europe, 
the virtual cessation of immigration 
and the reluctance of returning sol- 
diers to become farm hands. How- 
ever, labor-saving machinery is now 
within the reach of the great major- 
ity of farm owners. 


WALL STREET EXUBERANT 


This optimism on the part of the 
people of the land has been more than 
matched lately by those who*buy se- 
curities. Wall Street has enjoyed an 
extraordinary orgy of stock trading. 
The turnover during the last six weeks 
has broken all modern records. The’ 
trend was distinctly upwards in the 
industrial list, although the standard 
railway stocks and numbers of mining 
issues participated but slightly in the 
rise, 

The reasons for this outburst are 
discussed briefly in “Fact and Com- 
ment,” in this issue. In a word, the 
whole world outiook has greatly ¢lari- 
fied during the current year. Few of 
the clouds which hung over Europe at 
the opening of' the year have “burst 
into raging storms. There has been a 
widespread return towards sanity and 
normality: 

Nevertheless the pace in Wall Street 
has been so rapid that at least a par- 
tial setback must be looked for. - The’ 
stock market proverbially overdoes' 
things, both when it starts on a sell- 


By B. C. FORBES. 


ing jamboree and on a buying boom. 
There are still enough uncertainties 
on the calendar to counsel caution, 
particularly. now that the price level 
has ascended so far. If the advance 
continues it should veer to the better 
grade of: railroad stocks—low-priced 
issues have already been marked up 
vigorously. 


BANKING CONDITIONS SOUND 


Strictly financial problems are occa- 
sioning relatively little concern. The 
prodigious Government borrowing has 
passed. Financial institutions are not 
cver-extended. Despite their holdings 
of Government obligations, they are 
still in a position to take care of all 


reasonable business requirements. As’ 


Government contracts are settled— 
and more than half of all contracts 
outstanding when the armistice was 
signed have already been settled—bor- 
rowers reduce their indebtedness to 
the banks, 

Instead of drastically cutting down 
their total lendings, the disposition of 
American financial institutions will be 
to extend a helping hand to other na- 
tions desirous of making purchases 
here. We must be prepared to enable 
prospective foreign buyers to place 
their orders here on acceptable terms 
—this is a matter of self-interest, for 
otherwise’ the collapse which would 
occur in our exports would seriously 
disturb conditions here. 

Happily, American financial leaders 
are taking an international rather than 
a narrow, parochial view of their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. The 
war has greatly broadened their vis- 
ion. They realize that it is sound busi- 
ness to do everything reasonable to 
stimulate the recovery and insure the 
solvency of one’s customers. By and 
by investors will be educated into fol- 
lowing the lead taken by our bankers. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BUSINESS 


The trend in general business is well 
summarized by the May Bulletin of 
the National City Bank:of New York, 
a publication which, by the way, 
should be obtained and read by every 
business man anxious to imbibe funda- 
mentally sound, timely, economic ideas 
and anxious, also, to obtain an able in- 
terpretation of day-to-day develop- 
ments. Says the bank: 

“The business situation in the United 
States has improved very. much in the 
last month and the outlook is encour- 
aging. The idea that the bottom was 
about to drop out of all markets, and 
that a grave period of unemployment 
and perhaps social disorder was pend- 
ing, is no longer entertained. The 
people, north and south, east and west, 
have disposed of that bogie by simply 


-continuing to buy goods at the great- 


est rate ever khown, evidently with- 
out apprehensions of poverty or revo- 
lution. We conclude that the great 
body of.the American people are dis- 
posed to go along in a normal way, 
whatever the rest of the world may 
do; and as their buying capacity is 
about equal to that of all the rest of 
the world’ put’ together, they can do 
fairly well alf by themselves if they 
try.. The whole situation in the tex- 
tile industry has changed. Confidence 
(Continued on page 1041) . 
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What a Check Tells 


The customers of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are among the 
leaders of industry. 


Our credit is extended to concerns ably 
and successfully managed, whose financial 
history is clean. 


A check drawn on the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York tells of leadership, 
sound policies, financial integrity and 
success. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


IN NEW YORK 
Capital Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars ; 














BANFF 


SUMMER WITH THE FROST ON 


That’s Banff. Snow mountains, and a sky as blue as 
Venice; air that tingles, and hot springs that make 
swimming in the — blue pool an adventure in con- 
tradiction. Swiss guides; and golf; and sure-footed 

mountain ponies, with cowboy guides. And the most 
metropolitan of hotels, on a shelf between two Alps. 
Three hundred mince of poay tall wansh of tem Bantf Into 
Canadian Paelfic Rookyland. id there’s ing In moun- 
= = ey HR hts the kind that 
gets you a souvenir los axe. 


More about it? Certainly. 
Full information gladly given by 
General Tourist Agent 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Montreal, Canada 
Specify Resort Tour No. 300 


















Individual Banking Service 
for Individual Persons 


In some kinds of business, it may be feasible to standardize 
service to conform to the requirements of the average man or 
concern. 


But the National Bank of Commerce in Saint Louis serves 
individuals—always. 


What can we do in Saint Louis for YOU? 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in Saint Louis 
Capital, Surplus and Profits....... $13,800,000.00 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 

W. B. COWEN, Vice-President 

W. L. HEMINGWAY, Vice-President 

R. F. MeNALLY, Vice-President and Cashier 
W. M. CHANDLER, Vice-President 
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Labor Problem Was Solved 
for 40 Corporations 


By the operation of a ~ big idea he has done 


away entirely with the ill-will and antagonism of labor. 
He has gotten from 30% to 300% MORE WORK from the workers. 
He has increased production, lowered costs, cut out gigantic wastes, paid BIGGER 
WAGES to Labor and BIGGER PROFITS to Capital. He has not only revolutionized 
laber conditions but he has also given Capital a new chance. 


His name is John Leitch. And he has done all this 


merely by putting in operation in these 40 corporations a 
unique plan which he originated some ten years ago—a plan which 
he has named “INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY.” 


How the 


In not one of all these forty industrial plants has 


there been a strike since Leitch’s plan was introduced and 
carried out. In not a single plant has there been labor dictation, labor 
antagonism or dissatisfaction. And every one of these plants has INCREASED 
PRODUCTION, LOWERED COSTS, PAID BIGGER WAGES AND MADE BIGGER 
PROFITS. : 


There is not enough space here to tell you how Mr. Leitch did this thing that every- 

one has hitherto called the impossible. The whole plan is explained, and details 

supplied for your benefit in his book, “Man to Man.” You should see it for yourself. 
YOU NEED SEND NO MONEY 


Unless you prefer to for your own convenience, simply 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


i es 


Please send me, postage paid, acopy of “MAN TO MAN,” by John Leitch 


I will either return the book to you or send you $2.00, within five days after 
I receiye the book. = 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








S ENTIMENT has risen perhaps even 
‘ more than’ sales. Spring has scat- 
tered pessimism, Retailers report, on 
the whole, very satisfactory business 
for both lower-priced and higher- 
priced merchandise. Nor are luxuries 
stagnant. The farming population are 
prospering in unprecedented measure; 
wages everywhere remain very high; 
the demoralization which it was feared 
would follow the cessation of war ac- 
tivities has not occurred to any great 
extent; the under-the-surface Bolshev- 
istic activities have not accomplished 
anything disastrous; and peace is near, 
so that altogether the people of Amer- 
ica have solid reason for their cheer- 
fulness. Apart from the copper and 
steel industries, nearly all lines of 
business are doing surprisingly well. 
Even building is beginning to enter 
the first stages of what promises to 
become a tremendous boom. 


A LL taxes are necessary evils, The 
luxury tax is no exception. In 
principle the tax on luxuries was 
sound enough as a war emergency 
measure. But, as usual, our law mak- 
ers have evolved a weird and wonder- 
ful hodge-podge of a measure. Its 
amendment or its repeal should be one 
of the early duties of the next Con- 
gress. 


IG Business must not combine or 

“act in collusion” to restrain 
trade, fix prices or anything else; but 
our lopsided Administration winks at 
similar conduct when it is perpetrated 
by its favorites or by those command- 
ing many votes. For example, not a 
word of criticism is uttered when 
Southern cotton growers lay their 
heads together and scheme to curtail 
production of cotton with the avowed 
purpose of sending the price to un- 
precedented levels. Even to-day, with 
cotton quoted around thirty cents a 
pound, this condemned policy is up- 
held. The world will have use for 
every pound of cotton which can be 
raised, at prices, too, which will yield 
the grower a living profit. Then, the 
Administration also has one law for 
Big Business and another for labor. 
Labor can combine and do almost any- 
thing it chooses without invoking Gov- 
ernmental punishment. The laws now 
on the statute books governing busi- 
ness urgently need revision—most of 
them need abolition. This whole, large 
subject should be taken up by the next 
Congress. The nation carried the 
“competition” fetich too far. It should 
be possible to bring our laws into line 
with the modern trend toward co-op- 
eration without going too far in this 
direction. Why not bring the matter 
to the attention of your representa- 
tives in Washington? 


A RE you sure you will be able to_ 


get your goods if you wait until 
the eleventh hour to order them? 


ee 7ee* day the evidence increases 
that building construction work is 
being started energetically. This is 
one reason why copper and also steel 
companies are not at all panicky over 
tke outlook. Copper people also fig- 
ure upon very extensive orders from 
Europe, including enemy countries, as 
soon as restrictions are removed. And 
as American steel products are now 


cheaper than those of Britain, our 
manufacturers count upon a-broaden- 
ing foreign demand. After all, the 
American railroads are not the only 
important purchasers of steel. Judge 
Gary’s extremely optimistic forecasts 
may not prove to have been quite so 
reckless as many critics imagined. 


Beer program presented by the Com- 
mission on International Labor 
Legislation and endorsed by the Peace 
Conference contains nothing calcu- 
lated to upset any properly conducted 
business organization. The abolition 
ot child labor, equal pay for men and 
women, an eight-hour day, a living 
wage, are all stepping stones toward a 
better social order and a higher civil- 
ization. Contrary-minded employers 
must get into step or be pushed aside. 


T= Republicans pride themselves 
on being businesslike. All right; 
will they install a budget system for 
the nation such as every great indus- 
trial organization has found an abso- 
lute necessity? There has been enough 
talk on this subject. It is now time 
for action. Everybody—at least every- 
bedy outside of the professional poli- 
ticians and perhaps some of their fa- 
vored friends—believes in the prin- 
ciple. Whether the Cabinet ministers 
and their assistants are the right type 
of men to handle this infinitely im- 
portarit phase of the nation’s business, 
or whether a new separate body com- 
prising the best business brains in the 
country should be organized to formu- 
late recommendations, is a question 
worthy of serious consideration. A 
budget is not in itself a panacea for 
every financial evil. A budget can be 
worthwhile or it can be worthless. 
The preparation of a proper budget 
for a nation whose receipts and ex- 
penditures are now expressed in bil- 
lions is a task so colossal, and affects 
the wellbeing of the commonwealth so 
vitally, that it should not be entrusted 
to men of second-rate ability, but 
should be committed to a corps of 
practical giants whose fitness for 
handling problems of great magnitude 
has been amply demonstrated, men 
pessessing the respect and confidence 
of the American public. The war has 
served to attract to national service 
an entirely new class of financial, in- 
dustrial and commercial leaders. Can- 
not some of them be induced to con- 
tinue to serve their country in a pub- 
lic way? The drawing up of a budget 
for the United States of America 
would be a task worthy of their abil- 
ity. 


ON’T it be a relief when the final 
vestige of censorship and Gov- 
ernment regulation of the cables goes? 


It is time for the public to realize 
that the powers conferred upon public 
service commissions, thoroughly tested 
out and upheld by the courts, are 
ample for the protection of the public 
against all evils from which they have 
suffered in the past. It is time, also, 
to realize that good service can be ob- 
tained only by just and equitable treat- 
ment. No starved horse ever pulled a 
heavy load. The utilities have been 
deprived of the power to make unjust 
profit. They must also be protected.— 
Public Service Commission of Ore- 
gon. 
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Prompt Service 













Prompt informative service is espe- 
cially valuable to investors in times 
like the present. 


We welcome inquiries, which will 
receive the immediate attention of 
our Statistical Department. 


We have prepared analyses of the 
outlook for the following companies: 


Distillers Securities Corporation 
(U. 8. Food Products) 
Pittdburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. 

The Barrett Company 


which we shall be to furnish upon 
request as long as supply lasts. 


Chandler Bros. & Co. 


Members New York Stock Bacheage 



















34 PINE 8T. NEW YORK 
DIRECT WIRES TO OUR OFFICES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT ‘ 















Speculative 
Preferred Stocks 


We have prepared a circular of 
six stocks yielding over 7% which 
we shall be glad to send on 


request. 


LYMAN D. SmiTH & Co. 
Members New York Stoch Exchange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptewn Office: 527 Fifth Ave. 














STANDARD 


WEBEL: WILL 58 
SUMMARY MAILED 
ON To 
STANDARD OIL INVESTORS 
ISSUES 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO 


» © Staaderé OM Sesurtties 
Phones: Bread 4800-1-8-8-4 25 Bread St. N. Y. 








A MONG the securities discussed in 
the current number of the Market 
Review are the following: 


Southern Pacifio—Corn Producte—Texas & 
Pacifio—Ohlic Cities Gas—industrial Alco- 
hol—U. S. Steel. 


Sent on request for F-880 


HUGHES & DIER 
nai { ste Pat aatene 
sue sts, Brad ime 


Uptewn Office, 67 W. 126th St. 
Philadelphia, 1485 Walnut St, 











DIVIDENDS 
United Drug Company 


Second Preferred Stock Dividend No. 13 

The Directors of United Co. have de- 
clared a veaer ae = hf 14% 
on the second preferred 








Co., payable June 2, 1919, to Sedies’s 
y 15, 1919. 


JAMES C. McCORMIC Treasurer. 
Boston, April 28, 1919. 7 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Broad Popular Speculation Under Way— 


Rails and Coppers Best Purchases Now 
By FOUR SQUARE 


The current speculation on the 
Stock Exchange has attaned a momen- 
tum unprecedented for this season of 
the year in the past decade. All pre- 
dictions based on recent markets have, 
therefore, gone astray. It is necessary 
te go back to 1905 to find a market in 
which the turnover for the. month of 
April exceeded the total transactions 
of more than 28,500,000 shares recorded 
last month. 

What is the explanation? The belief 
is growing that it is psychological, 
rather than economical. A prominent 
banker, recently asked for his opinion 
as to the basis for the widespread 
speculation in progress, declared that 
he was very optimistic on the future 
of security values, but added, in ex- 
planation, “The improvement is dis- 
tinctly and purely sentimental — not 
economical.” 

But there has been more than im- 
proved sentiment back of the recent 
volume of trading. There has been a 
pronounced public desire to speculate, 
a reckless inclination to take a “flyer” 
in the market, which has been more 
than anything else a manifestation of 
that mental aftermath of great wars 
prominently mentioned in economical 
history. All wars in modern, and even 
in medieval times, we are told, have 
been followed by prolonged periods of 
extravagant spending and speculative 
furore, due—if an explanation is need- 
ed—to the reaction from the restric- 
tions imposed by war necessities. 

The country not only has the in- 
clination to speculate, but it has the 
money as never before. Our national 
prosperity born of the war, our record 
banking surplus, and our new army of 
bondholders have become trite sub- 
jects for comment, but they are of 
vital importance when, from coast to 
coast, the people are bent on specu- 
lating. If only one-third of the buyers 
of Liberty Bonds were to purchase 
stocks in the smallest odd lots obtain- 
able they would provide Wall Street 
with the spectacle of nearly two 
months of million ‘share days, and all 
the “good selling” of insiders and well- 
informed economists couldn’t keep the 
market from boiling over. The one- 
million, or two-million, or three-mil- 
lion-share blocks of stock which sub- 
stantial capitalists are reputed to 
swing would be cast about like drift- 
wood on the wave of public buying. 


PUBLIC MAY TAKE PROFITS 


But even the public take profits once 
in a while; and though they may carry 
the market up and up, as though it 
were in the grasp of a whirlwind, they 
are just as likely to let it down hard— 
with a bump—for no reason whatever 
other than a sudden, panicky desire to 
drop it and get clear for fear of losing 
their quickly-gotten riches. With a 
record churning of stocks in April, 
there is the promise of an unprece- 
dently active market in the fall and 
winter months, but reactions running 
to around 50 per cent. of the recorded 
advance occur in the best of markets 
and are welcomed, for the opportuni- 
ties they furnish, by the seasoned 
trader who is not carried off his feet 
in the eleventh-hour scramble. Such a 
reaction at this time would be hailed 
as proving the theory that a big bull 
speculation, likely to run over the es- 
tablished two or three-year period, is 
just getting under way. : 





There is no good reason, even at 
this stage of the speculation, however, 
why the good rails should not be pur- 
chased with confidence. In fact, there 
are several solid reasons for making 
commitments in this group. An early 
extra session of Congress may be 
counted upon to clear up temporary 
financial difficulties and draft legisla- 
tion to safeguard these properties 
upon their return to their owners. 
Widespread public interest is being 
manifested in the proposed railroad 
legislation, which is its best guaran- 
tee of sanity and even-tempered 
equity. Railroad earnings statements 
continue to be disappointing, to be 
sure, and now it is notable that gross 
revenues as well as net are falling 
away. But, if we are going to have 
such industrial and commercial activ- 
ity as to justify even the start that 
has been made in the speculative 
markets, the railroad properties must 
surely be offered a large volume of 
trafic to handle under conditions to 
be provided by law which should make 
fer fair profits. 


COPPERS ATTRACTIVE 


There are seven good earners among 
the rails, covering their average re- 
turn without regard for the Govern- 
ment guarantee, which especially com- 
mend themselves to investment and 
speculative attention. They are At- 
chison, Atlantic Coast Line, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, 
Southern Pacific, Southern Railway, 
and Union Pacific. 

The speculator who spreads his pur- 
chases over this group should have 
little fear of loss at present prices, 
and may look with assurance for a 
substantial profit on every one of 
them. 

Many of the low-priced rails, such 
as Missouri Pacific, Colorado & South- 
ern, Kansas City Southern, St. Louis 
& Southwestern, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, and Pere Marquette are attract- 
ive from the speculative point of view. 
If, as now seems fairly certain, the 
railways of the country are to be com- 
bined into a few large systems, con- 
tizuing in a manner the Government’s 
scheme of unification, many of the 
stocks of small independent lines will 
be in demand for purposes of control. 
Indeed, there is much to the theory 
that such has been the real motive be- 
hind recent purchases in this group, 
rather than the publicly exploited “oil 
land” considerations. 

Next to the rails, the coppers are 
the most attractive group at present 
prices. A preponderating proportion 
of the cost of operation of mining con- 
cerns is made up of the labor cost, and 
the main difficulties of mine opera- 
tion in the past year or two have been 
concerned with the labor supply. Re- 
turning troops are easing the situa- 
tion—a development of bullish import 
for all mining companies. Of particu- 
lar significance for the coppers is the 
reliable confirmation of Germany’s 
scant supply of this metal. With the 
peace treaty signed, we will begin to 
ship a large proportion of our yearly 
output of the red metal to the Central 
Empires. 

In the copper group, Anaconda, In- 
spiration, Chino, Kennecott and Utah 
are particularly worth while. 








STOCKS 
BONDS 


Complete facilities 
for the execution of orders 
in any amount. 


Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Eachange 
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You Are an Investor 


When you subscribed for Liberty Bonds, 
became more 


it time, 
at attractive prices, 

Our suggestion is that, whenever you have 
i. $100 of, more in spare cash, you buy 


We shall be glad to assist you. 
John Muir & (0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
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61 Broadway, ‘NN. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


o> STOCKS have borne out the 
prediction, pretty generally made 
even before the war was well over, 
that they would be among the most 
prominent of the “peace stocks.” For 
all practical purposes the fertilizer 
stocks may be classed with the food 
stocks in this respect. The common 
stocks of all of the prosperous food 
and fertilizer concerns have scored 
substantial advances Since the begin- 
ning of the present bull movement 
early in February, but so far the pre- 
ferred issues have not begun to meas- 
ure up to their new possibilities, 
mainly because stocks of this class en- 
’ jeyed a very good rise during most of 
1918, by way of discounting the ending 
ot the war. 

With the last big, popular Govern- 
ment loan campaign out of the way, 
it is now fitting that investment issues 
should seek a lower income basis 
along with bonds of the higher grade. 
Fertilizer and food preferred stocks 
may now be bought to yield 6% to 7 
per cent, even for the fairly well sea- 
soned issues the dividends on which 
may be considered as safe. It is only 
necessary to point out that Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical preferred—one of 
the older established issues—sold on 
a 5.9 per cent. basis in 1902, as com- 
pared with a 7.1 per cent. basis at the 
present time, to bring into relief the 
attractiveness of such a stock now, 
when the farming communities are 
facing what will likely be their most 
profitable harvests. The 1902 high of 
135 for Virginia Chemical preferred 
compares with the current quotation 
of about 112. As a measure of the pos- 
sible price advances, it is interesting 
to note that it requires a rise of fully 
16 points in the price of a 7 per cent. 
stock selling around par to bring the 
return down from a 7 to a 6 per cent. 
basis. 


BiG AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Perhaps one reason for the general 
inclination to favor the food stocks as 
peace issues was the fact that their 
prosperity began long before the war 
was over. Our exports of food sup- 
plies increased rapidly all through the 
year 1918, and the latest figures show 
that for the nine months ended March 
31, 1919, total agricultural exports set 
a new high mark. Exports of bread- 
stuffs alone for the nine months ex- 
ceeded the total for the correspond- 
ing nine months of the previous fiscal 
year by nearly $200,000,000, while there 
was a gain of fully $366,850,000 in meat 
and dairy products. For the month of 
March there was an increase of nearly 
$3,000,000 in breadstuffs, as compared 
with March, 1918, while the gain in 
meat and dairy products amounted to 
$12,500,000. ; 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed six attractive preferred 
stocks of food and fertilizer concerns, 
all of which are enjoying unusual pros- 
perity and seem to have the promise 
of a year or two more of excellent 
business. : 

American Agricultural Chemical 
preferred is a 6 pér cent. cumulative 
issue which has been paying dividends 
since the organization of the company 
in 1899. For the past ten years earn- 
ings on this stock have averaged 
slightly more than 16 per cent. annu- 
ally, or more than two and one-half 
times the dividend requirements. The 
company has long been an important 
exporter of phosphate rock and once 
restrictions are removed from ocean 
commerce it will likely be called upon 


Some Peace Investments Among the Food 
and Fertilizer Concerns © 
By J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


























FERTILIZER AND FOOD PREFERRED STOCKS 
Per Cent. 
Price about. Dividend Return 
American Agricultural Chemical......... 100 6 6 
American Beet Sugar.............sse0es 93 6 6.5 
HATOMPTCOM, LAMSOES occ con icine eneebeccdi 98 7 7.1 
California Packing Corporation........ 110 7 6.4 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical ............ 112 8 7.1 
Wrumom’ & Company.) 5... ee add 101 7 69 
to supply Europe with great quantities lege. It is convertible at the holder’s 


of this fertilizing material. Through 
its subsidiaries it controls phosphate 
rock deposits estimated at some 85,- 
000,000 tons. Of particular importance 
to the preferred stockholder of this 
company has been its practice of fin- 
ancing its working capital require- 
ments through the issuance of addi- 
ticnal common stock at par, obviating 
the necessity of placing other securi- 
ties ahead of the senior stock. More- 
over, preferred shareholders have 
shared with common stockholders in 
valuable subscription rights. 

American Beet Sugar 6 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred stock has main- 
tained its regular rate since organiza- 
tion, and in the past ten years it has 
demonstrated an average annual earn- 
ing power equal to fully six times 
dividend requirements. Like all of the 
Sugar producers, the American Beet 
Sugar Co. has been war prosperous, 
but unlike most of the out-and-out war 
concerns the company has not ex- 
panded its outstanding capitalization, 
and it has no funded debt. The latest 
balance sheet showed net working 
capital of nearly $8,000,000, as com- 
pared with only $2,500,000 when the 
war began. The Food Administration 
has recently fixed a price of 9 cents a 
pound for the beet sugar producers 
as compared with 7% cents previously, 
so that a very prosperous year is 
looked forward to in the period end- 
ing March 31, 1920. Last year there 
was quite a shrinkage in the acreage 
pianted to sugar beets, but in the cur- 
rent season a very satisfactory crop is 
predicted. 


RAPID GROWTH OF LINSEED 
EARNINGS 


American Linseed preferred, which is 
a 7 per cent. non-cumulative issue, has 
been on a regular 7 per cent. basis 
since the beginning of 1918. The com- 
pany’s earnings growth has been par- 
ticularly rapid in recent years, so that 
the average of earnings over the past 
ten years does not figure out enough 
to cover the present distribution. But 
the American Linseed Co. has no fund- 
ed debt, and it has built up its profit 
and loss surplus from $1,570,000 in 1914 
to $6,280,000 in 1918. The preferred 
stock is fully covered by net tangible 
assets with sufficient over to provide 
for about $40 a share on the common 
stock. While earnings have more than 
doubled since the war began, the ratio 
of operating expenses to gross income 
has been reduced from 78.86 per -cent. 
in 1914 to 51.22 per cent. in 1918. 

California Packing preferred is not 
only a 7 per cent. cumulative stock, 
well-bulwarked as to earnings, but ‘it 
carries an attractive conversion privi- 


option, at any time prior to January 1, 
1932, into common stock at the ratio of 


1% shares of common for one share of 


preferred. With earnings on Califor- 
nia Packing common running at the 
rate of about $30 annually, it may 
readily be seen that such a move in 
the common stock as to make this 
conversion privilege a very valuable 
asset is not at all unlikely. Were the 
common stock to sell at $100 a share, 
the preferred would be worth $150 on 
the basis of option to convert. The 
California Packing Corporation and 
its fully owned subsidiaries own and 
operate 60 canning and packing plants 
handling fresh fruits and vegetables. 
One of its most important subsidiar- 
ics, the Alaska Packers’ Association, 
is engaged in the packing of canned 
salmon, operating 16 salmon canner- 
ies. . 


GOOD PREFERRED STOCKS 


From an investment point of view, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical cumula- 
tive preferred is one of the best of the 
fertilizer stocks. Paying 8 per cent., 
which has been the rate since organi- 
zation, the company earned fully 42 per 
cent. on its preferred stock during the 
year ended May 31, 1918, or more than 
five times dividend requirements. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the company 
has demonstrated an ability to earn 
about 20 per cent. on the average on 
its $20,000,000 preferred stock. In re- 
cent years, owing mainly to prosper- 
ity and greater crop diversity in the 
South, earnings have risen rapidly, 
jumping from 12.75 per cent. in 1914 to 
22.53 per cent. in 1916, and reaching 
fully 42 per cent. on the preferred 
stock in 1918, 

Wilson & Co. 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, on the basis of its 
recently demonstrated earning power, 
is one of the cheapest in the list—and 
it has maintained the present 7 per 
cent. rate since 1911. For the year 
ended December 28, 1918, Wilson & Co. 
earned nearly 73 per cent. on its senior 
stock, or more than ten times dividend 
requirements. In 1917, earnings 
amounted to 62 per cent., and in 1916 
48% per cent. was earned, while for the 
past seven years or so average annual 
earnings have amounted to fully five 
times dividend requirements. At the 
close of 1918, the company had net 
working capital amounting to $40,644,- 
000, as compared with only $10,476,400 
preferred stock, and $35,000,000 bonds 
outstanding. In addition to its meat 
packing business, and the manufacture 
of lard, oleomargarine, bone, horn, 
beef extract, soap, glue, hides, curled 
hair, fertilizers, etc, and the sale of 
poultry, butter, eggs, etc., the company 


is now engaged in the canning in- 
dustry in which it has already achieved 
notable stccess. 


Attention is called to the vital neces: 
sity for granting more liberal credits 
to foreign purchasers of American’ 
products, in a statement issued recent- 
ly by Charles H. Sabin, President of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Sabin advocates the meet- 
ihg of international competition by the 
extension of longer credits’ than we. 
have given heretofore. “The unpeg- 
ging of sterling and franc exchange, 
recently,” said Mr. Sabin, “has surely 
made clear to us the condition which 
is bound to prevail iif we continue to 
insist upon the short term credits 
which we have held to in the’ past. 
When the British and French Govern: 
ments withdrew their support to ster-. 
ling and franc exchange, respectively,. 
the tendency, naturally, was to put 
the American dollar at a premium in 
England and France, which means that 
it takes more francs and shillings to 
equal a dollar and, consequently, less 
imported goods can be purchased for’ 
au American dollar in those-countries: 
than was’ possible prior to the unpeg- 
ging of the exchanges. This will tend 
to discourage the buying of American 
goods, and eventually will result in 
serious curtailment of our foreign 
trade—unless we counteract that ten- 
dency by extending credits for a suf- 
ficient period to enable purchasers of 
our products abroad to pay us at a 
more convenient time.” 

** * 


The importance of the’ merchant 
marine in the development of foreign 
trade, and facts that the exporter 
should know concerning the technique 
of shipping by ocean carrier, are set 
forth interestingly in an_ illustrated 
booklet just issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York under the 
title, “Shipping’s Share in Foreign 
Trade—Fundamentals of Ocean Trans- 
portation.” The book is one of a 
series dealing with export trade which 
the company is putting out. , 

* * * 

In a special letter discussing the re- 
cent developments in the fare situation 
affecting the New York tractions, Mor- 
*tcn Lachenbruch, of Morton Lachen- 
bruch & Co., says: “The situation of 
ali the New York City traction lines 
has become critical in the past few 
months.- Operating expenses have in- 
creased out of all proportion to the 
gains in gross revenues...Wages have 
been increased “from “time to time, 
prices of nearly all materials used in 
the operation of the lines have ad- 
vanced anywhere from 20 per cent. to 
more than 100 per cent. and taxes are 
considerably higher. These companies 
have only transportation to sell and 
unlike other concerns, cannot raise 
their prices when the cost of produc- 
tion increases. Furthermore, it seems 
almost impossible to effect “sufficient 
economies in operation. to make any, 
appreciable reduction in expenses. The 
only solution is in obtaining an in-' 
creased rate of fare, at least tem- 
porarily.” 


* 2 * 


The “New Position of the Wyoming 
Oil Fields” is discussed in a recent 
pamphlet issued by M. S. Wolfe & 
Co. In conclusion, the writer says, 
“Wyoming is of growing importance 
as an oil center. Pipe line facilities 


from field to refineries are being in- 
creased. Large funds:for development 
have been provided” ~~~ : 
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EUGENE F. HARTLEY. 


Hartley Will Show Us Just 
“Where We Stand” 
By EVERETT SPRING 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Great Lakes to the Rio 
Grande; in sun-kissed Porto Rico, in 
the lotus-land of former Queen Lil, 
in frozen and inhospitable Alaska, in 
Guam, Samoa, and the Canal Zone, the 
name of Eugene F, Hartley will soon 
become. familiar. 

Throughout all this vast territory, 
to every individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, and every other form of in- 
dustrial organization, engaged in min- 
ing, quarrying, manufacturing, and the 
production of petroleum and natural 
gas, will go a blank schedule signed 
“Eugene F. Hartley, Chief Statistican 
for Manufactures,” asking the re- 
cipient to make a report for the great 
decennial census. 

Mr. Hartley has a gigantic task be- 
fore him. Some appreciation of its 
magnitude may be had whef it is 
stated that the last census of manufac- 
tures, taken in 1915, gives the value of 
manufactured products in the year 1914 
as $24,246,434,724. The work of collect- 
ing the income tax of $6,000,000,000 has 
been called a huge undertaking, and so 
it is, but the taking of the manufac- 
tures census is fairly comparable to it 
in magnitude: 

The takifig of the manufactures 
census is not all of Mr. Hartley’s 
job. Under the law he must also take 
a census of mines and ‘quarries, petrol- 
eum and natural gas, and forestry and 
forest products. Wheri it is known that 
40 per cent. of the world’s petroleum, 
55 per cent. of its copper, 51 per cent. 
of its coal, and 20 per cent. of its iron 
are produced in the United States, all 
of which, with the hundreds of other 
kinds: 6f -minerals produced in this 
country, will be included in the censts 
of 1919, the work laid out for the Chief 





Statistician for Manufactures looms 
colossal. 


The Fourteenth Census will be the 
most important ever taken. It will 
also be the first census of manufac- 
tures since the close of the European 
war. That war made great changes in 
the industrial activities of the country. 
It necessitated changes in old indus- 
tries and it also brought into existence 


new industries not covered by the last - 


census of manufactures. The manufac- 
ture of airplanes, dyestuffs and chem- 
icals, fibre containers, optical glass, 
chemical porcelain, and airplane cloth 
are among this class of industries. Be- 
cause of these new industries and the 
radical changes in old industries, no 
one has the least idea of the present 
actual condition of the manufactures of 
the country. The coming census will 
form the basis upon which an intel- 
ligent and accurate statement can be 
made showing exactly “where we 
stand.” . 

The manufacturing industries of the 
country, Mr. Hartley believes, need 
additional service from the Census Bu- 
reau. For many years a decennial cen- 
sus of manufactures served a fairly 
satisfactory purpose. But that day, i is 
past. There has been such a rapid 
increase in manufacturing in the 
United States during the last decade, 
with an equally rapid growth in the 
exportation of manufactures, that a 
census only-once in five years is shown 
to be of little practical benefit. What 
is needed is more frequent official in- 
formation regarding the industrial ac- 
tivities of the entire country. It: would 
be of great value to every manufac- 
turer in broad studies of the develop- 
ment of industry in general and his 
own line in particular. 

While the census bill was before 
the Committee on the Census, Mr. 
Hartley pointed out that the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, the War Trade Board, 





the Tariff Commission, and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue made daily use of 
basic census facts. The Committee 
was so impressed with the necessity 
of a more frequent census of manu- 
factures that their report induced Con- 
gress to authorize the taking of a man- 
ufactures census every two years. He 
believes that in a short time an annual 
census of manufactures will be de- 
manded by the business men of the 
country. 

Mr. Hartley is strongly opposed to 
the old policy of delayed statistics. To 
be of value and use, he believes they 
should be given out while fresh, and it 
will be his earnest endeavor to have 
the results of the manufactures cen- 
sus tabulated and published at an earl- 
ier date than it has ever been done 
heretofore. 

Eugene F. Hartley was born Sep- 
tember 27, 1879, at Lexington, N. C. 
Shortly after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1899, he 
came to Washington and began his 
service in the Census Bureau, and has 
been on the job ever since. He has 
been successively appointed Assistant 
Chief Clerk of the Census Bureau, Ex- 
pert Chief of Division, and Chief Sta- 
tistician for Manufactures. He was 
supervisor of special census of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and Hamtramck, Michigan, 
in 1915. He directed a survey as to the 
cost of retail delivery of merchandise 
and commodities in Washington, D. C.; 
conducted the decennial inquiry for 
Census of Transportation by Water, 
1916, and the quinquennial inquiry, Cen- 
sus of Electrical Industries of the 
United States for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1917, and when Uncle Sam 
acquired the Virgin Islands, he was 
sent there as supervisor in charge of 
the census of their population and 
manufactures. 

Mr. Hartley is the kind of man who 
does things on his own initiative. It 
is not necessary to give him instruc- 
tions. He knows what to do, and how 
to do it. 

He is versed in the law, having taken 
a special course in George Washing- 
ton University. He is familiar with the 
science of navigation. But, first of all, 
he is a statician of ability and is a 
member of the American Statistical 
Association. He can read the message 
of the numerals and make the sta- 
tistical table’s array of figures as in- 
teresting as one of DeFoe’s romances. 

Eugene F. Hartley’s success has been 
the result of high individuality and 
strength of character, coupled with 
hard work and an ability to compre- 
hend the problems arising in the bu- 
reau. By his efficient labor he gained 
the confidence and admiration of his 
superiors, so that when a strong man 
was needed to take charge of the man- 
ufactures division Hartley got the job. 

Mr. Hartley has a hobby. He be- 
lieves that a hobby outside of one’s 
daily labors is the best kind of a 
hobby to ride. It not only brings a 
complete change of thought and ac- 
tion, but, by drawing one’s interest 
away from the daily tasks, causes the 
pendulum to swing just as far in the. 
opposite direction, and prevents mental 
lopsidedness. His hobby is yacliting, 
and he has so far perfected himself in 
the science of navigation that, if neces- 
sary, He could successfully. negotiate 
the passage of the ocean. 
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ITIES SERVICE COM- 

PANY’S 84 public utility 
and 27 oil subsidiaries afford 
the investor the strength of 
diversified investments. 
The Company is not subject to 
risks encountered by corpora- 
tions restricted to a single line 
of business. 
Preferred dividend was earned 
over five times in 1918. 
Cities Service Preferred Stock 
yields about 7%% at present 
prices. 
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Keysto Success 


By B. C. Forbes 
Editor of Forbes Magazine 


How many times have you wished 
you could accomplish the things 
other men do, but have felt unequal 
to the task? Cease wishing and do 
them. Here are the thirty prin- 
ciples that are the keys to personal 
and business success. They have 
helped to make men over and they 
are sure to inspire you to greater 
achievement. Send the coupon to- 
day. You can succeed as well as 
they. 





Free Examination Coupon 





B. C. FORBES PUB. CO., 
299 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me for five days’ free 
examination KEYS TO SUCCESS. Price 
$2.00 net, postpaid. 

I agree to return the book within five 
days of its receipt or to send a remit- 
tance in payment. 
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What Happened 


to a Thoughtless Investor 


He could have saved $1,000 
by spending $2 


§ After having been coaxed and cajoled into “investing” 
$1,000 of his good money in one hundred shares of the $10 
stock of the National Rubber Co., of New York, a FORBES 
subscriber wrote to our Investors’ Service for advice. We 
found that the stock he had purchased, under the spell of 
money magnetizing circulars which seemed to promise an 
easy fortune and yet could not be held to have overstepped 
the postal laws, was’ practically worthless, and that the 
company whose treasury became richer by our subscriber’s 
thousand dollars was just another promotion of Mr. Jacob 
G. Feist—a get-rich-quick artist of “Funding Company of 
America” fame. 

{| Just one little example of the loose financial management of 
the National Rubber Company of New York will reveal 
to any thinking man what sort of deal it was: checks for 
the dividends were dated many weeks in advance and ac- 
companied by a request that they should not be cashed nor 
deposited before the date on which they were drawn. 

| We were not able to save this subscriber from the con- 
sequences of his ill-advised venture, because he had “in- 
vested” hastily and investigated at his leisure. But the 
Investors’ Service of FORBES MAGAZINE is now safe- 
guarding his future investments. 

{ The country is being flooded with worthless securities and 
stocks of doubtful value. Certain types of so-called brokers 
fatten on the life-earnings of the thrifty and unsophisticated, 
baiting their traps with irresistible lure of promised riches. 
For every good oil stock there are a thousand worthless 
ones, and it is the same with the tractor, the farm machin- 
ery, the motor, and nearly every other type of security. 
Make up your mind to know what you are buying. You 
know what it cost you to save what you have. Why in- 
trust your savings to some one you do not know—as likely 
as not someone of the type of Jacob G. Feist? 

q Investigate First: Then Invest. 

§ Sound investments are difficult to make. Even in purchas- 
ing legitimate stocks and bonds from reliable brokers in- 
vestors need expert and independent guidance. 

q It is the business of the financial expert of FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE to know security values. There is a time to buy and a 
a to sell securities. Do not do business of this kind in the 


~ Here is a schedule of the charges for Forbes Investors’ Service: 


Sammary and opinion on one stock.................:+- $2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks................ 5.00 
Statement showing how to invest any sum, with selec- 
tion and description of stocks or bonds considered 
I tik airk ith a ddae 4s cuwadese ob ciwaceseceesyee 10.00 
Complete analysis and report on investment and specu- 
lative position of any security................se00: 


(Estimate furnished upon request) 
We offer an equal service to all clients, whether their invest- 
ments be large or small, whether old friends or newcomers. 
INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway, New York 
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State whether you have already purchased these securities. 
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ISSOURI PACIFIC, reorganized, 

demonstrated a very substantial 
earning power in 1917, before oper- 
ating conditions became increasingly 
difficult and before the general freight 
rate increases were granted. For the 
calendar year 1917, 6.49 per cent. was 
earned on the $82,839,500 common stock, 
after allowing for the full dividend on 
the new 5 per cent. preferred stock. 
The property is in good physical con- 
dition, and the present management 
has done much to restore its old pres- 
tige in the territory served. Its terri- 
tory is growing rapidly in resources 
and productivity, and the ‘road should 
grow in assets and earnings along with 
its domain. The reorganization re- 
duced the amount of fixed interest 
bearing securities by over $60,000,000, 
and brought down annual interest 
charges by over $3,300,000, while the 
assessment on the stock furnished $1,- 
400,000 in new money. Various minor 
bond issues have been consolidated 
into large issues, and the new first 
and refunding mortgage affords a se- 
curity which can doubtless be marketed 
on advantageous terms to provide 
future capital requirements. Missouri 
Pacific’s interest and rentals amounted 
to only 58.06 per cent. of total income 
in 1917, as compared with 88.40 per cent. 
in 1916, and 101.66 per cent. in 1915. 
Definite forward strides in operating 
efficiency have also been made in the 
past few years. In 1917, the average 
revenue train load was 530.13 tons, as 
compared with 462.98 tons in 1916, 
416.95 tons in 1915, and 388.91 tons in 
1914. During the same period the per- 
centage of loaded to total car mileage 
went up from 68.39 to 73.52. Freight 
revenue per train mile has increased, 
through this greater efficiency, from 
$3.10 in 1914, to $3.92 in 1917. Recent 
speculative attention given Missouri 
Pacific common has been concerned 
mainly with its interest in the Texas 
& Pacific through the ownership of 
$6,550,000 stock, and $23,703,250 second 
income bonds, limited to 5 per cent. 
interest. An agreement has been 
reached for a friendly suit to deter- 
mine the exact status of the income 
bonds on which no interest has been 
paid for some years. Should its oil 
lands bring real prosperity to Texas 
& Pacific, the interest on these in- 
comes would have to be paid before 
anything could go to the stock, and 
the payment of the full 5 per cent. 
on the bonds which Missouri Pacific 
owns would equal about 1.4 per cent. 
on its commofi stock. 

* * * 


ULF, MOBILE & NORTHERN is 

one of those little, independent 
railroad lines which may be the object 
of a contest for control some day in 
the not distant future, if the plan of 
retaining something of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of unification is adopted 
in final settlement of the railroad 
problem. There is only $11,344,400 of 
the preferred stock outstanding which 
has equal voting power with the com- 
mon, of which there is $10,822,500 out- 
standing. So that, at current prices 
of around 10 for the common and 33 
for the preferred, control of this line 
which was once owned by the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, could theoretically 
be purchased for about $1,250,000. This 
would be only a nominal figure for 
control of a road which has recently 
shown an earning power—in 1917—of 
6.81 per cent. on its preferred stock, 


WALL STREET POINTERS 





and which has only $27,000 in bonds 
outstanding. The preferred stock of 
this road has particularly interesting 
speculative possibilities by reason of 
the fact that it will become a 6 
per cent. cumulative stock after Jan. 
1, 1920. is 


* * *& 


F ge newer OIL has more than 
doubled its production since the 
war began, its output amounting to 
9,100,000 barrels in 1919, as compared 
with 4,454,064 in 1914. Since the. com- 
pany is controlled by the Southern 
Pacific, there are only about 200,000 
shares of the capital stock outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public. It has 
been the policy of the management 
to increase _ dividend disbursements 
along with earnings, and the rate has 
been lifted from 3 per cent. in 1914, 
when only 3.16 per cent. was earned 
on the stock, to 5 per cent. in 1918, 
when earnings amounted to more than 
11 per cent. If Associated Oil’s earn- 
ings maintain their present high rate 
there is, therefore, good reason to ex- 
pect a larger dividend distribution in 
the near future. On Dec. 31, 1918, the 
net assets applicable to the capital 
stock amount to fully $120 a share. 
Associated Oil owns control of the 
$5,000,000 Amalgamated Oil Co., the 
stock of which has recently been re- 
stored to a regular 5 per cent. basis. 
Estimates made at various times by 
experts have given the Associated Oil 
Co.’s lands owned in fee and held 
under lease in the Kern River, 
McKittrick and Coalinga Fields of 
California, a minimum producing 
capacity of 605,850,000 net barrels. 
Lands owned in other fields, while they 
give promise of potential production, 
have not been developed. 
-_ * * 


TANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 

is about to enter the oil business. 
When a big public utility concern goes 
into the oil game, things begin to 
move, as witness what happened in the 
case of Cities Service—not to mention 
Ohio Cities Gas. The Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. operates some important 
properties down in Oklahoma, and the 
name of one of them, the Sapulpa 
Electric Co., immediately brings to 
mind one of the successful independent 
oil concerns. Having public utility in- 
terests in some of the oil-producing 
districts of the southwest, nothing 
could be more natural than for 


Standard Gas &-Electric Co. to be- - 


come affiliated with oil producers, re- 
finers and distributors. The first defi- 
nite news is: to the effect that the 
company’s officials are negotiating for 
the purchase of the C. B. Schaeffner 
oil properties. Is this only a begin- 
ning? 
*-_* * 

OME MINES CO., LTD., is one of 

the companies which has been 
distinctly benefited by the ending of 
the war and the return of drafted 
men from overseas. Last year the 
company’s mills had to be closed 
owing to the labor shortage. Develop- 
ment work was continued, however, 
to the detriment of the surplus ac- 
count, but to the ultimate great bene- 
fit of the stockholders. The company 
has never been a big earner, but it 
has the ore and may be expected to 
give a good account of itself now that 
there is an opportunity to operate on 
a reasonable basis of costs. The in- 
teresting thing in the Dome situation 
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is the possibility of striking ore at 
the new development level of 1,200 feet 
in’ the same volume as it is known to 
occur at the first few levels. Should 
this happen, the future of the Dome 


Mines may be many times greater than 


that already assured by the present 
ten million dollars of “proven” ore. 
There are 400,000 shares of Dome 
Mines stock, par value $10, outstand- 
ing, and no funded debt. The latest 
balance sheet, dated March 31, 1918, 
showed surplus and reserves of $1,220,- 
728, and net working capital of $696,- 
516. The company has lately been tak- 
ing on additional workers and it is ex- 
pected that the mill will soon be run- 
ning again, if it has not already been 
started. A number of influential stock- 
holders have recently obtained better 
representation on the directorate and 
a change of methods in more ways 
than one is being predicted. 

* * @ 
Gane MARKET is an ex- 
J pression which inadequately 
describes recent happenings on the 
Curb market—not to mention the Big 
Board. There surely has been little 
solace for the conservative man. A 
story is being told about some impor- 
tant interests in a litle oil company 
proposition. It was an entirely legiti- 
mate concern and was making good, 
but the stock had gotten to a point 
where it showed sizable profits for 
certain big holders, although it was 
quoted below $1 a share. 

Feeling a desire to “cash in” and 
await an opportunity to repurchase on 
a set-back, orders were given to an 
admittedly shrewd broker a “make a 
market” for the stock sufficiently 
broad to absorb the offerings, but he 
was cautioned not to attract too much 
attention and by all means to keep the 
stock from soaring. The broker went 
about his business as cautiously as he 
knew how, buying to attract outsiders 
and then selling for all the market was 
worth, Things went smoothly for two 
or three days, and then, presto! two 
commission houses sent out wires ad- 
vising purchases based on their ob- 
servation of the market and the little 
oil stock ran away from the man who 
was making the market and couldn’t 
be checked until it had. reached $2.50, 
or 150 per cent. more than the price he 
wanted to sell at. 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 1035) 


has been restored, prices have recov- 
ered part of the mid-winter decline, 
and the mills are resuming full-time 
operations, 

“Raw cotton had a rise of about 5 
cents per pound during the month, 
and with the price- now only a little 
inder 30 cents, it would seem that ar- 
gument in favor of a reduction 3f this 
season’s acreage already requires re- 
vision. Wool prices are stronger both 
in England and in this country, and 
recent sales by both governments have 
shown that the stock on hand was 
passing into. manufacture at a rapid 
rate. The goods markets are also 
strong. 

“Trade in all lines which reflect com- 
mon consumption is excellent, the only 
light business being in the lines re- 
lated to construction and. investment. 
A symptom of free buying for family 
consumption is to be seen in silver- 
ware, 

“There is some unemployment in the 
large cities, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of demobilization camps, but the 
authorities. are over their worries on 
this subject. 

“To sum up the situation there is a 
gratifying recovery of sentiment in 


trade circles, brought about by the 
sustained consumption of goods and 
the widespread prosperity enjoyed by 
the agricultural class.” 


THE POLICY TO FOLLOW 

The recovery in the stock market 
has, so to speak, outrun the rocovery 
in business. The wise course to fol- 
low would be to act conservatively in 
the matter of purchasing stocks 
which have figured prominently in the 
boom, but to exercise courage and con- 
fidence in purchasing merchandise and 
otherwise adjusting one’s business to 
the active times which appear to be 
setting in. 

Wars invariably are followed by 
business rebounds. Notwithstanding 
the exhaustion of many countries by 
this greatest of all wars, a corre- 
spondingly great rebound in business 
is a possibility if not a probability. 
The almost universal disposition is not 
to sit down with folded hands and 
mope, but to jump in and rebuild with 
unbounded energy and enthusiasm. 


The Foreign Bond and Share Corpor- 
ation which has just been formed un- 
der the laws of Delaware, will finance 
public and private enterprises in Cen- 
tral and South America, the Far East, 
Europe, and other parts of the world. 
It will also sell to American investors 
either the debentures of the corpora- 
tion, which will be covered by the de- 
posit of securities of these foreign 
companies, or the foreign securities 
themselves. The organizers of this 


corporation include private banking ~ 


firms and some of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions throughout the United 
States. Among them are Brown Broth- 
ers & Co., J. & W. Seligman & Co., the 
Guaranty Trust Company, Chase Se- 
curities Corporation, Central Union 
Trust Co., Columbia Trust Co., Hayden, 
Stone & Co—all of New York; First 
National Corporation of Boston; Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Co., New Or- 
leans; First Trust & Savings Co., Cleve- 
land; Anglo & London Paris National 
Bank, San Francisco; Mercantile Trust 
Co., Mississippi Trust Co., and inter- 
ests associated with National Bank of 
Commerce—all of St. Louis; and the 
Central Trust Co., of Chicago. 

In the past London has been the 
great international market for the se- 
curities of every government of the 
earth and of the industries that were 
among the principal sources of national 
wealth. British investors always have 
been large buyers of such securities. 
The new-found financial position of the 
United States should result in a similar 
appreciation on the part of American 
investors of this factor, which is vital 
to the future of our foreign commerce. 

** * 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. has issued a Semi-Centennial 
souvenir which marks an epoch in the 
company’s progress. The financial 
statement, which is incorporated in 
this booklet, might be summarized as 
follows: For the company’s first ten 
years, the total business amounted to 
$1,600,000, while at the end of 1918, the 
sales aggregated $76,000,000; total busi- 
ness done since the inception of the 
company, $123,000,000; net produced for 
the whole period averaged $15,000,000, 
of which 40 per cent. has been distrib- 
uted in cash dividends and 6 per cent. 
added to surplus and reinvested in the 


business. 
* * * 


“You can’t complain of -the price of 


wheat now.” 

“No,” replied Farmer Corntassel. 
“But they might go a leetle further 
and guarantee us the money without 
puttin’ us to so much trouble raisin’ 
the wheat,”"—Washington Star. 
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Manufacturers, Jobbers, Retailers. 
Men, Women, etc. 


Ross-Gould Lists 
er all 
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Direct Mail Advertiser’s Reference Book 


Free for the asking. A practical business en- 
cyclopedia for the direct mail advertiser. Covers 
entire field in its relation to your business. 

The following partial table of contents shows some of 


the reasons why you should send for a complimentary copy 
of this valuable reference book: 

“The economical efficiency of Direct Mail Advertising.” 

“How I found my livest pesapects in five minutes.” 


“How to multiply your ability, experience and energy.” 
“ Art, lithographin , and color printing club plan.” 
“How Purchasing artments use Mailing Lists.” 
“The comparative value of 1c and 2c postage.” 
“*Map graphic charts: population, agriculture, live stock, etc.” 
“Testing new plans and policies.” 
“ Analytical aiverCaiag and sales promotion.” 
“Picture gallery of reasons why.” 
“Dealer help suggestions.” 
“Helping your salesmen.” 
Basta op rebate at erage serra 
; viduals. Counts b given on many 
Lists are guaranteed 9990. correct. 
; ( Send for your complimentary copy ) 


Ross-Gould: Creators and Producers Chen fh 
“From the Idea to the Mails.” Sales analysis and advertising c 
on sales letters, booklets, folders, etc. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
LhestS St.Louis 














This is just to remind you that 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


for 1919 


is more than ever THE magazine for forward-looking business men. 
Particular attention to the practical solution of reconstruction problems 
is one of the strongest features of the moment. Through special signed 
articles by captains of industry FORBES readers are kept in touch with 
what is happening in the business and financial world. To gauge the 
opportunities for big business in your own field you must know what 
other men are doing. FORBES writers represent every branch of Amer- 
ican industry, commerce and finance. They tell you their “plans, their 
hopes for the future and give you expert advice on the vital questions of 
the day. Business men might as well do without a telephone as without a 
magazine of business. THE magazine of business today is FORBES. 


FORBES is issued 26 times a year 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to FORBES for one year beginning with the next issue, 
for which I enclose remittance of $3.00 (Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $4.00). 
































FORBES ROAD 


TO SUCCESS 


You can make yourself earn more and enjoy doing it. You 
can drive yourself ahead, get more out of life and make your 
effort a pleasure if you follow the FORBES way—the way 
big business men have succeeded. 

Mr. Forbes has led our nation’s business leaders to tell him 
the vital secrets of their success and he has put these factors 
down in a very interesting and forceful way in his “Keys to 
Success” which have appeared regularly in FORBES. 

But he has added to each of these “Keys” a down-on-the- 
ground, practical lesson which shows how YOU can develop 
these same characteristics that bring achievement. These 
lessons were prepared by a widely-known vocational educator 
who has had years of experience in developing young men and 
women. 

Thus these “Keys to Success” plus the lessons form a prac- 
tical course in the theory and practice of succeeding in life. 
The course is now issued complete in book form under the 
title: 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


The thirty qualities essential to the man or woman who aspires to 
attain business and personal supremacy are discussed in a human, man- 
to-man way by a man who has dug deep into the fundamentals that are 
the basis of the attainments of America’s leading business men. Each 
chapter takes up one quality. 

They are not sermons—far from it! As lively as short stories, as 
absorbing as novels, they are the kind of reading that makes your spare 
time a pleasant recreation and at the same time builds your future 
success. line, every sentencé.is brim-full of boiled-down, stimu- 
lating and force-building ideas. The chapters were really written by 
hundreds of captains of industry, statesmen, and sages who are authori- 
ties on these subjects. Mr. Forbes has presented the essence of their 
wisdom in a lively, modern way and in organized graspable form. 

Some of the fundamental character-making principles taken up are: 
forming right ideals, laying good foundations, thinking clearly, sticking 
to it, building enthusiasm, will-power, memory, self-reliance, and making 
and grasping opportunities. 


A few of the men whose guidance you get in 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 





E. H. Gary, Chas. M. Schwab, F. A. ventete, SE L. Dekerty, D bys 
James J. Hill, Wm. L. Deugias. EB. P. Riviey, J Ieviae © bash, Woe 
Rankin, A. H. Wiggin, . Frueauff, C. f. McCormic, EP. 
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by advice and example these leaders show you the road to success. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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FROM A FAMOUS WRITER ON 
BUSINESS 
I am a great admirer of your mag- 
azine and read everything you write. 
You are the most interesting business 
writer in the United States; and you 
take up more new matter than all the 
other writers put together. 
HERBERT N. CASSON. 
London, England. 
* * * 
A VETERAN BUSINESS LEADER’S 
REGRET 
I have just finished reading “Keys 
to Success.” While it is never too late 
to learn, how I wish I could have got 
hold of it sixty years ago. 
ROBERT DOLLAR, 
The Robert Dollar Co., Cal. 
* * * 
“FORBES” FILLS THE BILL 
I have scarcely more than “loafed 
through”. my first copy of Forbes, so 
my subscription will stand as positive 
proof as to whether or not the maga- 
zine met with my approval. I think 
it is just what I have been awaiting. 
C. W. CLEPPER. 
Marble,. Wash. 
* * * 


KEEPS READER UP TO DATE 

I have received “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing America,” for which please accept 
my thanks. I have read this volume 
from cover to cover and enjoyed it 
every minute. The time and money 
spent on this book I consider a very 
profitable investment, as I. know. I 
shall gain considerable therefrom. 

In times like these when we must 
perforce remain away from God’s 
country and our loved ones; attend- 
ing to military matters, it is absolutely 
essential to one’s future success to 
keep one’s mind active in the subject 
one is most interested in in a profes- 
sional way, in order that one will not 
be too far behind the times in such 
a subject. when one returns home and 


Press and Readers Comments 











J ready to resume his work in civil 
ife. 

I take pleasure in recommending 
“Men Who Are Making America” to 
anyone who is commercially inclined, 
and even to those who are not, but 
who are interested in really knowing 
the big men of our country. 

S. SANFORD MODEL, 
General Headquarters, A. E. F. 
* * * 


“KEYS TO SUCCESS” 

Here are sketches of America’s. suc- 
cessful men, showing their character- 
istics and telling how they managed 
to succeed. This will be inspiring to 
the boy and most interesting to his 
father, so it will-be a good book to 
have around. In these changing times 
we must get right ideals before the 
American -boy if we expect fim to 
make out. as well as his father or his 


elder brothers.—Gazette Times, Pitts- 


burgh. 
* * * 
THE MAGAZINE OF TODAY 
- I want to take. this opportunity to 
state that, with no exceptions, Forbes 
is the magazine of today. It is espe- 
cially. adapted for the needs of the 
business man and woman. Personal- 
ly, I don’t see how-I could ever be 
without it. 
RHODA GENHEIMER. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


* * * 
CONCRETE EXAMPLES GIVEN 
The writer impresses upon the 


reader the necessity for hard work, 
the value of thrift, the importance of 
seizing opportunities presented, the 
advantage of politeness, as well as 
some two dozen other specific points, 
each in a separate chapter. The prin- 
ciples are generously illustrated by 
reference to the lives of famous Amer- 
ican captains of industry—Rockefel- 
ler, Morgan, Harriman, Hill, Schwab 
and others of that type—Dallas News. 








SECOND TO NONE 


A Canadian Tommy, without any 
legs, was being wheeled down a sta- 
tion platform. Another wounded Tom- 
my called out to him, “You’re not on 
the staff, Bill Why don’t yer get 
out and walk?” 

“’Cause I’m as good as a Dook now,” 
the chap replied, “for the rest of me 
life I’m a kerridge gent.” 

*-* * 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 

Salesman—“Would you care to im- 
prove your memory, sir? If so, I’m 
representing the most marvelous mem- 
ory course ever——” 

Buffalo man (interrupting)—“Call 
around after this gambling investiga- 
tion blows over. I’m expecting to be 
subpoenaed any minute, ard the 
wretched memory I now enjoy may 
keep me out of jail.”—Buffalo Express. 

**¢ 8 
A SPORTING BRITISHER 
- There was an English officer. who 
had an eye shot out;. the cavity, was 
filled with an artificial one. His friend 
‘felt a profound. pity for him, .but at 
the same time he was rather surprised 


to see that the chap wore a monocle 
in the eye that was sightless. At last 
he plucked up courage to ask him 
what was the object of the monocle. 

The chap smiled drolly. .“I do it 
for a rag,” he said. “It makes me look 
more funny.”—Coningsby Dawson, in 
“Living Bayonets.” 

** @ 


INCONSISTENT 

“Your father is unreasonable.” 

“Why?” asked the dear girl. 

“Tells me not to lose sight of my 
object in life and then kicks because 
I call seven nights a week.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

e * * 


HOTELS HAVE GONE UP!.- 

“Dear John,” wrote Mrs: Newlywed 
from London town, “I inclose the hotel 
bill.” 

“Dear Jane, I inclose check,” wrote 
John, “but please don’t buy any more 
hotels at the price—they are robbing 
you.”—Pearson’s Weekly. | 

** 8 


ONCE IS ENOUGH 

“How often does your road kill a 
man?” asked a facetious traveling 
salesman of a Central Branch conduc- 
tor the other day. 
“Just once,” replied the’ conductor 
sourly. Sugita ot ot Arizona Pul- 
‘letin. 
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Commercial Tests and How to Use Them 


By SHERWIN CODY 


Brains in the business office is the surest and straightest road to dividends. 
The success of every business depends on getting more accurate and quicker workers 


than competitors have. 


When one stenographer gets out letters at the rate of 57 words 


a minute with no errors, and another at the rate of 15 words a minute with 7 errors 
to each hundred words, what should be the difference in their pay? It is certain that the 
top-notcher is not getting three times the salary paid the one at the bottom (the above 
are the actual top and bottom records of one well known electrical company’s stenographic 


force). 


If you pay the top-notcher double the salary of the one at the bottom, you will 


still be saving more than the full salary of the minimum stenographer, because the  top- 
notcher is so much more accurate. 


How to Pick Top-notchers for All Office Work? 


The question how to pick top- 
notchers is answered in a practi- 
cal and scientific way by the new 
handbook of the National Busi- 
ness Ability Tests, entitled “Com- 
mercial Tests and How to Use 
Them,” given free to all mem- 
bers of this association. The book 
gives a complete history of the 
National. Business Ability Tests, 
together with two complete par- 
allel series of the 19 different tests, 
averages of grammar-school grad- 
uates, high-school graduates, and 
experienced business employees, 
and very detailed directions for 
giving tests to groups of fifty or 
more at one time. 


Nine of these tests have been 
approved by the Committee on 

assification of Personnel of the 
U. S. Army, and have been auth- 
orized by the War Department for 
use in testing soldiers who seek 
office positions after discharge 
from the army. The U. S. Army 
is the one great employer that has 
tried out the use of tests on a very 
wide scale; and the Army says that 
tests are a great help. Especially 
helpful were the “trade tests,” 
used to discover in a few minutes 
whether a soldier was an expert, 
a journeyman, or a novice in the 
trade he professed to know. The 


National Ability Tests are trade 
tests of the very best sort, namely 
performance tests to show ac- 
curacy and speed in performing 
the common operations of the 
business office—copying figures 
and adding them, spelling, punc- 
tuating, filling out invoices (as a 
test.for bookkeepers), answering 
letters, etc. They require but 2 to 
15 minutes to give, and have been 
standardized for correctton by the 
persons tested themselves, on a 
democratic plan, which interests 
the workers intensely. Though 
they are such simple, practical 
tests, they have been developed on 


National Ability 
Tests Association 


Room 620 
299 Broadway, New York 





















































































psychological lines, and several of 
these tests together form an excel- 
lent substitute for the psycholog- 
ical general intelligence tests. 

The way to get this book is to 
become a member of the National 
Ability Tests Association, of which 
Sherwin Cody is secretary and 


managing director ($2 a year for 


individual membership, entitling 
you to one copy of all bulletins 
and admission to the annual con- 
vention in New York City). Sign 
the approval order below, send no 
money, but if after five days you 
keep the book, you will receive a 
bill for $2. 





Free Examination Coupon 


NATIONAL ABILITY 
TESTS ASSOCIATION 
Room 620, 
No. 299 Broadway, New York 


Please send me on approval a copy 
of your handbook, “Commercial 
Tests and How to Use Them,” by 
Sherwin Cody. If I do not return 
it within five days you may enroll 
me as an individual member and 
I will pay $2 immediately on pres- 
entation of bill for book with all 
membership privileges. 
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Every merchant needs accurate store 
records for two purposes 


(@ At the end of each year he needs a complete, accurate report 
of store transactions to help make out his Income Tax return. 


(2) He needs these same figures every business day. He needs 
them to control his business. 





He needs these figures to know how much 
money he is making, and what it costs him 
to do business. 


Every merchant can get a record of his store 
transactions in two ways—the old-fashioned 
way, by hand, or he can get them by machinery. 


A modem National Cash Register makes 
accurate, unchangeable records. It classi- 
fies, adds, certifies. It saves work and 
reduces expenses. 





No merchant should keep records by hand that 
can be kept so easily by a National Cash Register. - 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 





